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FAST L 


Diſplaying the ſecrets of nature, 


E 
: 


Introduftion. YT is firange to ſee how things that are 
8 common are flighted for that very 
reaſon, tho" in themſelves worthy of the moſt ſerious 
conſideration : And this is the very caſe as to the 
ſubject we are now to treat of, Wha? is there more 
common than the begetting of children? And yet 
what is there more wonderful and myflerious than 
the plaſtic power of nature, by which they are form- 
ed ? For though there be radicated in the very nature 
of all creatures a propenſion that leads them to pro- 
duce the image of themſelves, vet how theſe imag2s 
are produced after theſe propenfions are fatished, is 
only known to thoſe who trace the feeret meanders 
of nature in her private chambers, wWhete, in whole 
dark recefs, the womb, this embryo receives form 4- 
tion. The original of all which proceeds from the 
firſt command of the great Lord of che creation, Ju- 
F creaſe and multiply. The natural inclinatien and pro- 
penſion in both ſexes to cach other, with the plaſtic 
223 of nature, is only the energy of their ficſt 
leſſing, which to this day upholds the ſpecies of 
mankind in the world 
n Now fince philocophy infor us us, th t vaſce te ip- 
ſum is ane of the firſt le ſſons 2 mm ayght to learn, it 
cannot ſurely be gecouuted an uſeleſs piece gr Kn IX. 
edge 


_ 


Dr 


. edge for a men to be acquainted with the ca 
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own being, or by what (ſecret power of gatuf 
that coapulated ilk (as a divine hed ur c 
c me to be tranſubſantiated into a kuman body. 
explanation of this myſtery, and the unfolding 
plaſti power f nature, in the ſecret working of 
generation, & the formation of the ſeev in the wel 
is the ſubject ct the following treatiſe : a ſubjeaf 
neceſſary to be known by all the female ſex (the cen; 
ception or beating of children being what nature has 
ordained their province) that many for want of this 
knowledge have periſhed with the fruitef their womb 
alſo ; who, bad they but underſtood the ſecrets of a 
generation, which ae diſplayed in this book, might 
have been ſtill in the land of the living: For the ſake 
of tuch therefore have I compiled this Treatiſe, which 
1 ſhall! divide into two parts; in each of them 1 ſhall 
obſerve this method. In the firſt part I ſhall, 
F., Shew that nature has no need to be aſhamed 
of any of her works, give a particular deſcript ion of 
the parts or organs of generation in men, and after- 
wards in wowen, and then ſhew the uſe of theſe 
parts in the act of coition ; and how appoſitively na- 
ture has adapted them to the end for which ſhe has 


ordained them. 


Secondly, Iwill ſhew the prohibition or reftriftion 
that the Creator of all things and the Lord of nature 
has put upon man by the inſtitution of marriage; with 
the advantage it brines to wankind. 

Thirdly, T will thew when either ſex may enter 
into a morriage-fiat:, and be fit to anfwer the end of 
their creation, &c. 

Four 'hiy, I hall diſcourſe of vicinity, and there in 


Ys 


ſhew what it is, how it is known, by what means it 
may he loft, low a perfon may know that it is ſo, &c. 
In the ſecond part, which chiefly relates. o marri- 
ed women, and the preſervation of the frult of their 
| _ womb, 
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, for the propagat ien of mankind to the world, 


Mall ſhe w, 

, What conception is, what is pre-requiſite 
here · unto, how a woman may know when ſhe hath 
conceived, and whether a boy or girl. 

 "Secandly, Shew bow a woman, that hath conceiv- 
ed, ought to order herſelf. 

Thirdlv, She w what a woman ought to do that is 
near the time of her delivery, and how ſhe ought to 
be aſſiſte d. 

, I hall ſhew what are the obſtiuctions of 
canception ; and therein diſcouſe largely about bar- 
tenneſs, and ſhew what are the cauſes and cure there + 
of, both in men and women. 

Fifthly, Direct uid wives how they ſhall ai wo- 
men in the time of their ly ing-in; bringing ſeveral 
other material matters to be ſpoken of under cach of 
theſe ſeveral heads, which will ſufhciently fender 
this book what Ariſtotle deſigned it, his Compleat 
M.ſter Piece. 


6 SF 2 Is 

A particular deſcription of the parts and inflruments of 
generation in men and Women. 

HOUGH the inftruments or parts o generation 


in all creatures, with re- 
ſpect to their outward ferm are 95. 988 — 
of gcreration in men, 


not, peihaps, the moſt comely, -. 
yet, in compenſation of that, * mg P nary dee 
nature has pur upon them a ſcription dae 
more abundant and far greater honour than on other 
parts, in that it has ordained them to be the means by 
which every ſpecies of being is continued from one 
generation to another. And therefore, though a man 
or woman were, through the bounty of nature, endowe 
ed with angelic countenances, and the moit exact 
ſymmetry and proportion of paits that concurred to- 
gether to the making up of a maſt periect beauty, 
yet, if they were defective in the inftruments of gen- 
A 3 Cra/ion 


4, 
- 
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eration, they wr uld not, for all their beayty, be 
centrale to either the other ſex, becauſe they wo 
be theicby rendered incapable of ſatisfying the x 
a! propenſions which every one find in therfiſelve 
And this methinks ſhould'be ſufficieht to ſhew th 
great honour nature has put upon them. And there 
for”, ſince it is cur duty to be acquainted with our 
ſelves, and to ſearch out the wonders of God in nas 
ture, | need not make any apology for  anatomizing 

the ſecret parts of generation, | t 

The organ of generation in man nature has placed \ 
obvious to the fight, and is called the yard; and bes I 
cauſe hanging without the belly, is called the pemivge 0 
pendendo. It is in form long, round, and on the up- ] 
per fide flaitiſh, and conſiſts of ſkin, tendons, 1 
veins, arteries, and ſinews, being ſeated under the oa ; 
pubis, and crdained by nature for atwo-fold work, , 0 
for the evacuating of urine, and conveying the ſeed 
into the matrix. The urine which it evacuates is 
brought to it through the neck of the 2% wrinarie, 
and the ſeed which it conveys into the matrix is, 
brought into it from the wificulez ſeminales., But to 
be more particular. 

Befides the common parts, as the cuticle, the ſkin, 
and the embrana care, it has ſeveral internal parts 
proper to it, of which number there are ſeven, 7/8. 

The two nervous bodies; the ſeptum; the wre: ra, 
the glands; the mmnicles; and the vefleis: Of each 
of theſe diſtinctly, in the order I have placed them; 
and, firſt of 

The two nervous bodies, Theſe are called fo from 
their being ſurrounded with a thick, white, nervous 
membrane, though their inward ſubttance is ſpongy, 
as conſiſting prineipally of veins, arteries, & nervous 
fibres, interwoven together like a net. And nature 
has fo ordered it, that when the nerves are filled with 
animal ſpirits, and the arteries with hot and ſpiritu - 
Sus blood, then He yard is diſtended, and becomes 

T3 erect ; 
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; when the flux of ſpirits ceaſes, then the blood 
d the remaining ſpirits are abſorbed, or ſucked up by 
eins, and ſo the penis becomes limber and flapgy. 
2. The ſecond internal pait is the [eprom /ucidumy 
and this is in ſubflence white and nervous, «s ſine- 
wy, and its office is to vphold the two lateral or fide 
fpaments and the wrethra. 
z. The third is the urethra, which is only a channel 
ms which bert the feed and the urine are conveyed 

out, It is in ſubſtance ſoft and looſe, thick and fhne- 


aced wy; like that of the fide lig aments. It begins at the 
be- neck of the bladder, but ſprings not from thence, 
ris, a only, is joined to it and fo proceeds to the glands, It 
up- has three holes in the beginning, the largeſt whereof 
ons, is in the might, for that receives the urine into it. 
22 The other two are ſmaller, receiving the ſeed frum 
Tiz, each ſeminal veſſel. 
ſeed 4. The fourth is vhe glands, which is at the end of 
5 is the penis, covered with a very thin membrane, by 
arie, realon of which it is of a moſt excellent feeling. It 
x is, js covered with a praputium of foreſkin, which in 
t to ſome covers the top of the yard quite cloſe, in others 
nat; and by its moving up and down in the a& of 
kin, copulation, brings pleaſure both to the man and wo- 
parts man. The extren;e part of this cover, which 1 call 
. pr eputium, and which is ſo called a pratputends, from 
Ara, cutting of, as the Jus were e mmanded to cut it 
each off on the eight day The ligament, by which it 1s 
em; ſattened to the giands, is cad ſr enum, or the bridle. 
5. The fifth thing is the mn ufcles, and theſe are 
from four in number, two being p ecd on each fide.” Theſe 
vous muſcles, (which are inſttuments cf voluntary motion, 
ney, and without which no part of the bedy can move it- 
vous ſelf) cenſiſt of fibrous fle ſh to make up their body ; 
arure of neives for the ſenſe, of veins for their vital heat, 
with and of a membrane or in to knit them together, & 
ritu - to ditirguiſh one rauſcle from the other, and all cf 
omes linea from the fleſh. I have already ſaid there. ate 


ect | 1. 
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two of them on each fide; and I will now add, 
one on each fide is ſhorrer ad thicker, and theix 
is to erect the yard, from hence they have obfain 
the name of erectors. And having told you that tw 
of them are thicker and ſhorter than the other, I ne 
not tell you that the other two are longer and thi 
ner; only I take notice that the office of the two 


and therefore are called Accelerators. 
6. The ſixth and laft things are the Fofſels, which 


paſs by the (Kin, and are viſible to the eye, & others 
paſs more inwardly. For indeed the arteries are dif- 
perſed through the body of the yard, much more than 
the veins, and this diſperſion is coatrary wiſe, the 
right artery being diſperſed to the left fide, and the 
left to the right : as for the two nerves, the greater is 
beſtowed upon the muſcles and the body of the yard, 
and the leſſer upon the ſkin. 
What I have hitherto ſaid relates to the yard, pro- 
perly ſo called; but becauſe there are ſome append- 
ages belonging thereto, which, when wanting, ten- 
der the yard of no uſe in the ac of generation, it will 
alſo be neceſſary before I conclude this ſcion, to fay 
ſomething of them; I mean the ſtones or teſticles, 
ſo called, becauſe they teſtify the perſon to be a man. 
Their number and place is obvious; and as to their 
uſe, in them the blood, brought thither by the ſper- 
matic arteries, is claborated into ſeed. They have 
coats cr coverings of two ſorts, proper and common ; 
the common are two, and inveſt both the teſts: The 
outermoſt of the common coats conſifls of the cuticu- 
Ja, or true ſkin, called ſcrotum, hanging out of the 
abdomen, {ike : purſe ; the membrana carnoſa 1s the 
innermo!t, The proper coats are alſo two; the outet 
ealled elithroids or vaginals, the inner albuginea : In- 
£9 rhe outer arc inſerted the cremaſters; to the up- 
per 


is to dilate (or if you will) open the lower part of /* 
Urethra, both for making water, and voiding the Ad, 


eonhſt of veins, nerves, and arteries ; of which ſome 


© yy — © 


i Barts of the teſts are fixed” the epididymides, or 


oily, flippery, and fait humonr, to beſmear the ure- 
thra, and thereby defend it from the acrimony © the 
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atitz, from whence ante” the waſa drfrventia, a 
utoria ; which, when they approach nearer the 
ck of the bladder, depot the ſecd ind the mtr 
minalis, which are each (or two or thiee of them) 
e a bunch of grapes, and emit the ſeed into the 
rethra, in the ac ot copulation. Near thoſe are the 
roſtatz, which are about the bigneſs of a walnut, 
join to the neck of the bladder. Theſe afford an 


— —E — 3 
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ſeed and urine. Bef des veſſels, by which the blood 
is conveyed to the teſtes, or of which the ſeed is made, 
and the arteriæ ſpermaticz, there are alſo two; and 
fo likewiſe ate the veins which carry out the remain- 
ing blood, which are called venz ſpermaticæ. 
And thus man's nobler parts deſcrib"d we ſeey 
For ſucù the parts of generation le; 
And they that carefully ſurvey ibi find 
Each part is fitted for the uſe defign'd, 
The pureft blood, we find, if well we heed, 
Ts in the tefticles turn'd ints ſeed, 
Which by msft proper channels is tranſmitted 
Into the place which nature fer it fitted; 
With Aigle ſenſe of pleaſure to excite 
In amorous combatants the mere delight, 
For nature does in this great xwork defign 
Profit and pleaſure in on? att ta join: 
OMAN, next to man, the nubleſt piece of this 
creation, is bone of his 
bone, and fleſh of his fleſh, a } 2. tf the ſecret 
ſort of ſecond ſelf: And in a P75 1” Ten ape 
propri ated ty the 
married ſtate are accounted Nn 
but one: For as the poet ſays, © n, 
Man and wife are but one right 
Canonical hermaphrodite. 
It is therefore the ſecret parts of that curious piece of 
nature that we are to lay open, which ws ſhall = 
wr 
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with as much modeſty” and ſobriety as will 
with our ſpeaking inzelligibly ; For tis berrer 2 
nothing than to ſpeak ſo as not to be underſtog 
The external parts (c monly called pudenda 
the ſhamefacedneſs that is in women to have tl 
ſeen) are the lips of the great orifice, which are vi 
dle to the eye; and in thoſe that are grown are c 
eréd with hair, and have pretty ſtore of ſpongy ſi ! > 
the uſe being to keep the internal part from als pours | J 
noyance by out ward accident. 
Within theſe are the nymphæ, ot wings, which) 
preleat the mſelves to the eye when the lips are fe+) 
vered, and conſiſt of ſoft and ſpongy fleſh, and the” 
doubling 07 the ſkin placed at the ſides of the neck, 
they compaſs the clitoris, and both in form and colour 
reſemble the comb of a cock, looking freſh and red, 


and in the act of coition receive the penis or yard be- p* 
tween them; befides which they give paſſage both an 
wv the birth and urine. The uſe of the wings and be 
knobs like myttle- betries, ſhutting the orifice and on 
neck of the bladder, and by the ſwelling up cauſe bu 


titillation and delight in thoſe parts, and alſo ts ob- 
ſtruct the involuntary paſſage of the urine. 

The next thing is the clitoris, which is a ſine wy & 
hard part of the womb, replete with ſpongy and black 
matter within, in the ſame manner as the fide liga- 
ments of the yard ; and indeed reſembles it in form, 
fuffers erection and falling in the ſame manner, and 
doth ſirs up laſt, and gives delight in copulation : 
For without this the fair ſex neither defire mutual 
embraces nor have pleaſure in them, nor conceive by 


them. And, according to the greatneſs or ſmalineſs of be 
this part, they are more or lefs fond of man's embra- de 
ces; ſo that it might properly be ſtiled the ſeat of luſt. Ii 
Blowing the coals up of thoſe amorcus fires, cy 
Which youth and beauty to be que neh d requires. 1 
And well may it be ftiled ſo: for it is like a yard in * 


ſituation, ſubſtance, compoſition, aud erection, ro 
; ing 


pt ; 
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be at uit of the body two inches, but that 
tion upon ſorne extraordinary accident. 
ie I have ſaid, of two ſpongy and ſkinny 
ue nich being a diſtin original from the «5 
We head of it being covered with a tender ſkin, 
Is a hole like the yard of a man, but not 
* Pugh, in which and the bigneſs of it, it only differs 
! { e next thing is the paſſage of the urine, which 
| che clitoris, and above the neck of the wong; 
.& 1 the urine of a woman comes thro' the neck of 

Rf pmb, neither is the paſſage common as in a 
manzmut particular, and by itſelf. This paſſage a- 
pens iffelf into the 6iflures to evacuate the urine 3 
for the ſecuring of which from cold, or any other in- 
conveniency, there is one ef the four caruncles, or 
fielhy knobs, placed be fore it, which ſhuts up the 
paſſage, For theſe knobs, which are in number four, 
and in reſemblance like myrtle-berries, are placed 
bchind the wings before ſpoken of, quadrangularly, 
one againſt the other. Thefe are round in virgins, 
but hang flagging when virginity is loſt, 'Tis tbe 
uppermoſt ot thele that nature has placed for ſecuring 
the urinary paſſage from cold, and which is therefore 
largeſt, and forked for that end. 

The lips of the womb, that next appear, cover the 
neck thereof, but, being ſeparated, diſcloſe it, and 
then two :hings are to be obſerved, and the ſe are, the 
neck itſelf, and the Hymen, more properly called the 
Clauſirum virginal:, of which I ſhall have more oc- 
caſion to ſpeak when | come to ſhew what virgini» 
ty is. The neck of the womb, I call the channel, is 
between the fore-mentioned knobs and the jnner 
bone of the womb, which receives the man's yerd 
like a ſheath ; and that it may be dilated w-thmore 
eaſe and pleaſure in the act of coition, it is-finewy & 
a little ſpongy ; and there being in this concavity di- 
vers folds er orbicular plains made by tunicies, which 
de wrinkled, it ſorms av expanded roſethat may be 
| leer 
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ſeen in virgins ; but in thoſe that hc þ 
copulation it comes by degrees to be ext, 
ſo that the inner ſive of the neck ot the n 
ſmooth, and in old women it becomes wore K 
griſly. But tho' this channel be ſinking down, wre 
ed, and crooked, yet it is otherwiſe in the time 
copulation, as alſu when women are under the mory 
ly purgation, or in labour, being then very much 
tended, which is a great cauſe. of their pains, | 
The c/auflrum virginale, commonly called the hk * 
men, is that which cloſes the neck of the womb /*=ar 
between the duplicity of the two tunicles whichlcons 
ſtitute the neck of the womb, there are many veins 
and arteries running along, that ariſe (rum the veſſcls WW / 
of both ſides of the thighs, and ſo paſs into the neck | 
of the womb, being very large; and the reaſon the:e- ? 
of is becauſe the neck of the womb requires to be f 
hlled with abundance of ſpirits to be dil ted thereby, 4 
that it may the better take hold of the penis, ſuch k 
b 
h 


motions requiring great heat, which being made more 
in tenſe by the act of fracation, conſumes a great deal 


of moiſture, in the ſupplying thereof, large veſſe!s are Al 
very neceſſary ; hence it is that the neck of the Fa 
womb, is women of teaſonable ature, is 8 inches in y 
length. But there is alſo another cauſe of the large- « 
neſs of theſe veſſels, i. e. becauſe their monthly pur- _ 
gations make th-ir way through them; and for this "5 
reaſon, women, though with child, often continue ſel 
them : for, tho the womb de ſhut up, yet the paſſage the 
in the ne-k.of the womb through which theſe veſſels nec 
pals, is open. And there ſore as ſogu as you penetrate inn 
the pude adum, there may be {een two little pits ot 1 
holes, und in which are contained an humour, which, hat! 
by being prefſed out in the time of coition, does ſels 
greatly delight the fair ſex. ak 


Tho' theie we have already mentioned are properly ina tl 
the puts appropriated to the work of generation, yet 
ue are other parts without which geaeration-work 

eannor 


be accompliſhed, of which we muſt alſo give 
Beption, and the principal of theſe is the womb, 
E. Vis the field of generation, without which noth- 
re be done, The parts we have been ſpeakinz 
ung ordained by nature only, as it were ſo many 
ris to convey the feed to the womb, which be- 
Wn Myregnated therewith, by virtue of the plaſtic 
im f nature, produces its likeneſs. 
e\calyomb is fituated in the lower parts of the hy- 
Then, being joined to its neck, and is placed be- 
dhe infle bladder and the tirait gut, ſo that it is kept 
Sor twaying or rolling; yet hath its liberty to fretch 
and dilate itſelf, and aiſo to contract itſelf, according 


' 


ns as nature in that caſe diſpoſes it. It is of 2 round 
gn figure ſomewhat like a gourd, leſſening and growing 
Ys more acute towards one end, being knit together by 
- its proper ligaments, and its neck joined by its own 
de ſubſtance, and certain membranes that faſten it to the 
byy eſſac rum, and the fhare-bone, It is very different 
ach with reſpect to its largeneſs in women, eſpecially 
ore between ſuch as have had children and tboſe that 
Jeal have had nene. It is fo thick in ſubRance, that it 
are exceeds a thumb's breadth, and after conception aug- 
the ments to a greater proportion; and to fireagthen it 
sin yet more, 'tis interwoven with fibres overthwert, 
ge- both ſtrait and winding ; and its preper veſſels are 
pur- veins, arteries, and nerves ; amongf} which there are 
this two little veins, which paſs from the ſpermatic veſ- 
nue {els to the bottom of the womb, ard two bigger Tom 
ſage the hypogaſtrics, touching both the bottom and the 
ele neck, the mouth of theſe veins pieicing as fur as the 
trate inward concavity. 
ts of The womb, beſides what I have 2lre:4y mentioned 
hich, hath two arteries on both ſides of the pet matic veſ- 
does f {els, and the hy pogallris, which ftill accompany the 


veins, with ſundry little nerves, knit and interwwen 
yperly in the form of a net, which are alſo extenged through- 
out, even from the bottom to the pudenda themſelves, 


being 
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being ſo placed chiefly for the ſenſe of pleaſi 
pathetically moving from the head and won 
Here the reader, ought te obſerve that th 
gaments hanging on either fide of the womb 
ſhare-bone, piercing thre? the peritonzum, 
ed to the bone itſelf, cauſe the womb to bed 
ble, which upon divers occaſions either fall! 
riſe high: The neck of the womb is of'a 37 
quiſite ſenſe, ſo that if it be at any time di 
either with a ſchirrofity, too much het "hl 


relaxation, the womb is made ſubje& to bf, 
In thoſe that are near their delivery, theft Ae 
ſtays a moiſt glutinous matter in the entrance to fact 
litate the birth; for at that time the mouth of t 
v/omb is opened to ſuch a wideneſs, as is in prop 
tion to the latgeneſs of the child. 

Under the parts belonging to generation in wo- 
men, are alſo comprehenged the preparatory or ſper- 
matic veſſels. The preparatory veſſels differ not in 
number from thoſe in man, for they are likewiſe 
four, two veins, and two arteries, their riſe and origi- 
nal is the ſame as in man, differing only in their large- 
neſs and manner of inſertion ; the right vein iſſuing 
from the trunk of the hollow vein detcending, and 
the left from the emulgent vein ; and on the lide of 
them are two arteries which grow from the acrata. 
Theſe preparatory veflals are ſhorter in woman than 


in man, becauſe they have a ſhorter paſſage, thc . 
ſtones of the woman lying within the belly, the g 
ſtores of nan without ; but to make amends for their . 
ſhaitnefs they have far more wreathings to and fro, - 
in and out, than they have in men, that fo the fub- a 
fiance they carry may be the better prepared ; neither 4 
are they united as they are in men, before they come et 
to the ſtones, but are divided into two branches, in 
whereof the greater only paſſeth to the ſtones, the 


jeſſerto the womb, both to the nour:ſhment of itſel! 
and of the infant therein, Let me further add, thee |, 
ſperma7:4 
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thetic yeins receive the arteries as they paſs by 
de of the womb, and thereby make a mixture of 
e vital and natural blood, that their work may be 
re perfe&. The defentria, or carrying veſſels, 
wng from the lower part of the ficnes, and are in 
ripur white, ſubſtance finewy, and paſs not to the 
n {mb firait, but wreathed; they proceed from the 
imb in two parts, reſembling horns, whence they 
e called the horns of the womb. 

The ftones of women are another part belonging ts 


he inſtruments of gene ration: For ſuch things they 
alle have as Well as men, but they are allo differently 
a, neither is their bigneſs, temperature, ſub- 


Kance, form, or covering the ſame. As to their place, 
It is in the hollovneſs of the abdomen, reſting upon 
the muſcle of the loins, and not o pendulous, as in 
men tis obvious they are. And that they are ſo place 
ed is, that by contraQing the heat, they may be more 
fruitful, their offce being to contain the ovum, or 
egg, which, being impregnated by the ſeed of the man, 
is THAT frcin which the embryo is engendered. 
T lieſe ſlones differ alſo from men's in their form ; for 
though they are ſmouth in men, they aze uneven in 
women, being alio depreſſed or flattiſh in them, 
though in men their form is more round and oval. 
They have alſe in women but one ſkin, whereas men 
have four ; n#ture having wiſcly contrived to ortify 
theſe moſt againſt the mjuries of the air thet are 
moſt expoled to it: the ſtones of women being with- 
in, but thoſe of men without the belly. They differ 
aifo in their ſubſtance, being much more ſoft and 
pliable than thoſe of men, and not ſo well compact - 
ec : Their bigneſs and temperature differ, in that 
they are lefler and colder than thoſe of men, Some 
indeed will have their uſe to be the ſame as in men, 
viz. to concoct the ſeed; but that is for want of 
I2norance. For Ariſtotle and Scotus both affirm, that 


the women have no ſeed, and thers fore their Nanes 
di For 
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differ a'ſ-» in their uſe from thoſe of men; their 
beinę, a- I have already ſaid, to contain that egg wh 
is to be impregnated by the ſeed of man. 
It now only remains that I ſay ſomething of 
ejzxculatory veſſels, which have two obſcure paſſa = !/ T3 
one on either ſide, which in ſubſtance differ not tn 
from the ſpermatic veins They tiſe on one part fi 79 
the bottom of the womb, but not reaching from | 
other extremity, either to the ſtones or any other party 
are ſhut up and incapable, adhering to the womb, a 


2 


|} 
| 

about: though the are remote from them, ang 
touch them not, e aie tied to them by certain 
membranes reſem ing the wings of a bat, thro“ which 
certain veins and arteries paſſing from the end of the 
ones may be ſaid here to have their paſſages, pro- 
ceeding from the corners of the wombta the teſticles, 
and are accounted the proper ligaments by which the 
teſticles and the womb re united and frongly knit 
together. 

Thus the woman's ſecrori 7 nave ſurney* d, 

And let then; ſee A crriouſly theyre made; 


. 
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And that, the” the, 1 different e, be, j 
Yet in the lee x1 th. [ame as 4: : 
For thrje that hiv i Hricieſ jearches cen, ˖ 
Fird women „ turn'd gude in; 
Ard Nen, if « 4 7. Ce «Duty 1 
May fia, th the infide out. 7 
a t 
AVING token ut ev of tlie parts of genera- 6 
tion, both in men d worr en, 62. Of dow 7 
it is next reqvifhte, , according S ier of the n 
to my intended mt bed. 1 fend © } f q 
c bl jereral parts 1 
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which wil! excellerdy inform us | 
« ma ' eration. | a! 


that the Lord of creation has made WM þ 
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pothing in vain, 
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he externa! parts in Womens preivities, or that 
ach is mo obvious to the eve at fi view, com- 
nly called pudendum, is thb. Suech, being ſeen by 
Ban, cauſes ſhame and bliiining in c heeks of the 
ir ſe x, ate defigned by natu.c to cover the great 
rifice, as that onfie i tore: ihe pen s or yard 
Wn the ac of coition, and lit g. vc poſſege to the 
inc, and, at The Time of v:cth, rhe h d. The 
ſe of the wings, and kno»: lite wm, © berries, are 
r the {ſecurity of the interna! pa.t, 'y ihutting up 
he orihce and neck of the V!+dder ; alſo for delight 
and pleaſure, for by their ſwelling up, they cauſe ti- 
lation and delight in theſe puts, being preſſed by 
he man's yard. Their vie is ene ts »bfiru& 
the involuntaty pafſage of the vin: 

The uſe and action of the cl torts in omen like 


"_ that of the penis or yard in men, that is ereftion ; its 
les, extreme end beine like that of the gl-nds in men, the 
the ſeat of the greateſt pleaſure in the gt of copulation, 
nit ſo 1s this of the clitoris in women, and therefore call- 
ed the ſweetneſs of love and the fury of venery 
The action and uſe of the neck of the womb is the 
ſame with that of the penis, that is erection, which 
is occaſioned ſundry ways. For, firſt, in copulation 
it is erected and made {trait tor the paſſage of the 
penis to the womb, Secondly, whilſt the paſſage is 
replete with pin: and vital blood, it becomes more 
firait for the em'r2cingthe penis. And for the ne- 
ceſũty of erection there is a two-ſoι, 0 : One is, 
that if the neck of the womb was + ected, che 
* vad could have no convenient paitage to the womb. 
7 uſe The other is, that it hinders any hurt or damage that 
f the migut enſue through the vjolent coneuſũon ot the yard 
„in during the time of copulation, 
ppro- | Then as to the veſſels that paſs through the-nec's 
gen- of the womb, their office is to repleniſh it with blood 


and ſpirits, that ſo as the moiſture conſumes Cr” the 
8 deat contracted in copul. tion, it may ſtill by thote 
| velloly, 


. 
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veſſels be renewed, But their chief buſineſs i 
convey nutriment to the womb, 

Now as to the uſc and Alien of the womb, it? 
many proper ties attributed i it. As, firlt, retention a 
the ſocundated egg, and this is properly called con 
ception. And then, ſecondly, to only and nouri 
it, till nature has framed the che ane brought itt 
perfection. Thirdly, it trongly operates in ſeuding 
forth the birth, whea its 2 time is accom 
pliſhed, there dilating itſelf in an extraordinary man 
ner, and ſo aptly removed from the ſeries; that 
injury accrue to it from thence, retaining/in itſelf | 
ſtrength and power to operate and caſt forth the birth * 

The uſe of the preparing veſſels is to convey blood 
to the teſticles, of which part is ſpent in the nouriſh- 
ment of them, and the production of thoſe little 
bladders in all things reſembling eggs, thro' which 
the vaſa pre parantia run, and are obliterated in them. 

This conveyance of blood 7s hy the arteries, but as 
for the veins, their office is to bring back what blood 
remains from the fore-mentioned uſe, 

Tne veſſols of this kind are much ſhorter in women 
than men, by reaſon of their nearneſs to the teſticles ; 
and yet the defect is more than made god by the 
many intricate windings to which they are ſubject; 
for in the middle way they divide themſelves into 
two branches of different magnitudes; for one of 
them, being bigger than the other, paſſes to the teſ- 
ticles. 

The teſticles in women are very uſeful ; for where 
they are defeRive, generation-wortk is quite ſpoiled ; 

For tho' thoſe little bladders which are on their out- 
ward ſuperficies contain nothing of ſeed, as the fol- 
lowers of Galen, &. erroneoully imagine, yet they 
contain ſeveral eggs, (about the number of 20 in each 
teſticle) one of which heing impreguated by the moſt 
ſpirituous part of the man's ſecd in the act of coition, 
deicends thro” the gyiduts into the womb, where it 

2 
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Meri ſhed till it beo live child. The figure 
theſe ova, or eggs, i net altogether round, but a 
te flat and deprefſe&omthe fices, and their lower 
arts are oval; but ie the blood-veſſels enter 
dem, that is in the pie part, they are more plain, 
Waving but one membrane about them, that the heat 
nay have more eaſy acceſs. 


” 


Thus nature not king doe in wain produce, 
But fits each pa- yy whats 8 wſe ; 


l nd the” of different ſexes form'd we be, 
if . Yet is there betwixt theſe that unity, 
\th. 4 Hat wr in nothing can a greater find, 
ood a Unleſs the ſtul, that's to the bedy join d: 
ih- And jure in this dame nature's in the right, 
tt Tis Aricteſt union yields t he moſt delight. 
ich | 
em. CHA P, II. 
as 
od Of the reflritions laid upon men in the uſe of carnal co- 
pulation by the inſtitution of marriage, with the ad- 
nen vantage it brings to mankind, and the proper time 
es 3 for it. | 
the 
& ; 4 I. HO! the great Architect of the world has 
nto been pleaſed to frame us of different ſexes, 
of and, for the propagation and continuance of mankind, 
teſ- has indulged us in the mutuel embraces of each other, 
the defire whereof, by a powerful and ſecret inſtinct, 
cre is become natural to us, yet he would leave them to 
ed; the law of the Creator, who has ordained,” That eve- 
ut - ry man ſhould have his own wife : And though fince 
fol- man by hnning againſt his Creator hath fallen from 
hey nis primitive purity, and has multiplied Wives and 
ach concubines, by which the firſt inſtiturien. is violated, 
oſt and the groſſeſt affront given to the divine AW-givet; 
ga, for the holy Jeſus has told us, That in the begianing 
> iT it was ſo; the marriage of one man to one Woman. 


80 
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So that as theſe conjugal eig hes cannot be enjo 
but ig a m-rried ſtate, To neither in that fate e 
they lawfully be porticipate@of with more than e 
fe. Ad it is the breaking of this order that ha 
led the worid wich confulten and debauchery, ha 
brought diſenas on the body confurnptions on eſtates 
and eternal rum on the ſoul, iFaotrepented of. Le 
all thoſe, therefore, of either ſex, that have a defir 
to enjoy the delif hits of mutual embraces, take car 
that they do it in a married tate, with their ow 
wives or huſbands, or elſe it will become d curſe t« 


them inſtead of a bleſſing; and to cone what * 
due tothe Tranigreſiors of this Law, which ang 
Tar fhalt not commit Adrltry. Whatever is poke 


of the vencral Pleaſures, is ſpoken to thoſe who have, 
or may have a right thereunto, by being in a married 
ſtate. For, 
Wh: to forbidden Pleaſuret ave inclin'd, 
Will find a! 146 they leave a Sting behind. 
; I have ſpoken in the laſt Sec- 62. Of the ha; pineſs 
on of the Reſtrict ions that our 
4 * of the married ſlate. 
great Lawgiver has been pleaſed 
to lay upon us, that we. ſhould not preſume upon mu- 
tual embraces, without qualifying ourſelves for it, bu 
entering into a married ſtate. But that, in the age 
we live in, is looked upon as a moſt inſupportable 
yoke ; nothing being now more ridiculed than ma- 
trimony ; both wives and huſbands being counted the 
premeſt clogs and burthens to thoſe that give up the 
reins to their unbridled appetites. But, with theſe 
gentlemen's good leave, I will now make it appear, 
notwithſtanding all their banter, that a married ſtate 
is the moſt happy condition (where perſons are equal- 
ly yoked) that is to be enjoyed on this fide heaven. 
And who, that is net cut of his wits, will queſ- 
tion the pleaſure and advantage of a married fate, 
chat will but give himſeif leave to reficet upen the 
author thereof, or the time & pl-c2 of its inflitution ; 
| tne 
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the Author and Inftitutarof marriage, and that firſt 
born man and woman together, was no other than he 
that made them evettthe great Lord of the univerſe, 
whoſe wiſdom being I nite, could not but know 
what condition was bor us; and his goodneſs be- 
ing equal to his wildomy ſufficiently ſhews the end 
of this inflitution was the happineſs of the creature 
he had made; and that indeed man could not be hap- 
py bent e: For he ſaw that it was not good that 
man mold be alone, and therefore made a woman to 
compleathis happineſs, which was not perfect whilſt 
he wanted ſuch a meet help for him. 

Theme of the inflitutien is alſo very remark- 
able; for it was whilft Adam and his new mace bride 
were cloathed with all that virgin purity & innocence 
with which they, were created, hefore they had enter- 
tained the leaſt converſe with the tempter, or had 


curiouſly ſurvey the ſeveral incomparable beauties & 


efs perſections of each other without fin, and Knew not 
fe. what it was to Juſt. *Twas at this happy time that 
he the Creator divided Adam from himſelf, andof a 
by crooked rib made a beautiful and meet help for him; 
ze and then, by inſtituting marriage, united him unto 
bie himſelf again in holy wedlock's bands. 

PU *'T was in Paradiſe where the fir match was made; 
he and which fcorcely could have been Paradiſe without 
he it: fer Paradife all know tobe # place of picaſure, 
ele were in they were ſurrounded with the quintefſence 
ar, of ail delighrs ; where there was nothing wanting that 
ate might pleaſe the eye, charm the car, or gratify The 
N taſte, or might delight the ſmell with odorifetou and 
%* agree able perſumes ; and yet even in Paradiſe, where 
ay Adam wes paſſe ſſed of all thoſe raviſhing and pleaf- 
te, ing ſweets, and enjoyed all the pleaſures of Parzdife, 
the he enjoyed not happmeſs till he enjoyed his Bve, for 


until then bete was no weet help for bim. So that 
it ſee ms in Paradiſe Adam remained unbæppy itt 
? B 2 in 


given way to one diſcovered thought; and yet conld, 
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. verſity the ſuteſt friend; the greateſt affine in 
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in a fingle late; ſo would Eve likewiſe have been 
had ſhe been there alone. Sant was a married ſtate 
that was the compleating their mutual bappineſs, & 
was even the Paradiſe of Paradiſe itfelt. 

Neither will thoſe admit that man at firſt was not 
compleatty happy without marrying, that will but 
give themſelves the leiſure to contider what an addi- 
tion to our happineſs a good wife makes; for ſuch af 
one is the beſt companion in proſperity, and in ad- 


buſineſs, the only lawful and comfortable means by 
which we can have iſſue, and the great à2— 
gainſt incontinency ; and if we believe king Salomon.” 
(an author of undoubted credit) the greateſt honour 
unto him that has hec ; for he it is that tells us, She 
is a crawn to her huſband, And ſure theſe are no ſmall 
advantages of marriage. Beſides, that natural pro- 
penſion there is in man and woman to each other, 
ſeeking this nuptial conjunction, looks as if the man 
miſſing his rib is reſtleſs till he had covered it again, 
and on the other hand, as if the woman (knowing 
from whence ſhe came) remained unſatisfied till ſhe 
had got again to her old place under the arm, the 
wing, of her beloved huſband. 

And therefore thoſe that do complain of marriage, 
if they would but examine their own carriage and 
behaviour in it better, would find it is themſelves 
make marriage ſo unealy, For, as once Cicero laid 
of old age, It was not old age, but the folly of old 
men, that made old age ſo burthenſome : So I may 
ſay of marriage, It is not marriage, but the folly of 
peiſons married, that makes it ſo uneaſy. If married 
perſons would but each take care to do their ſeveral 
and reſpective duties, there would be no complain- 
ing; nor would they find any condition moe plea- 
ſant or more profitable than a married: there being 
more ſat is faction to be found in the embraces of 2 
loving and chaſte wiſe, than in the wanton dallian- 

: 8s 
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ces of all the ſtrumpets i the world ; beſides the 
bleſſings that attend i one, and the ruin, miſery, 
and heavy curſe, h ways wait upon the other. 
And thus, I hope, I have vfiiciently ſhewed the plea- 
| ſure and advantage g arricd ſtate. 

Thus does this feion wats all relate 

The pleaſures that attend a married fate; 

Lind ue if does with innocence conſt 
” And that jo many hate theje pleaſures miſs d, 

I their own foults. that will net wiſer be, 

8 in this mirrour they may plainly ſee. 


mes the reſtrictions $ 3. At what oge 41 


"Wh laid upon men and women, with 85 
ur teſpect to promiſcuous coition, A — 
he and alſo the plcaſure and advan- SED wg 1 28 
ww tage of a married liſe, ney CO PEI 


why they /o much de · 


* proceed to ſhew at what age fre i 
; TE, re tt, 

r, young men and virgins are capa- 
in ble of the marriage bed, which, becauſe ſo many de- 
a, fire before they attain to it, it will be neceſſary to ſhe w 
12 the cauſe of ſuch their impetuous defires. 
* The inclination of virgias to marriage is te be 
0 known by divers ſymptoms ; for when they arrive 

to ripe age, Which is about fourteen or fifteen, their 

© natural purgations begin to flow ; and then the blood 
id which no longer ſerves for the increaſe of their bo- 
80 dies, does, by its abounding, flir up their minds fo 
id venery : to which alſo external cauſes may incite 
Id them, For the ſpirits are brilk and inflamed when 
wy they arrive at this age, and their bodies are often 
uf more heated by their eating ſharp and falt things, & 
ed by ſpices ; by which their deſites of venereal embra- 
= ces become very great, and at ſome critical junctures 
Bo almoſt jn{uperable. And the uſe of thoſe ſo much 
* deſired enjoyments being denied to virgins, is often 
"Ng followed by very dangerous, aud ſometimes. diſmal . 

A conſequences, precipitating them into thoſe follies 
n- that ragy bring an i delible tain upon their families, 


ot. 
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or elſe it brings upon them the green ſickneſs, or othe 
diſeaſes. But when they are Married, and thoſe de- 
fires ſatisfied by their huſbands, thoſe diſtempers va» 
niſh, and their beauty returns more gay and lively 
than before. And this firong inclination of theiry 
may be known by their eager gazing at men and af» 
fecting their company; which ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates that nature prompts them to defire coition 
Nor is this the caſe of virgins only, but the ſame may 
be obſerved in young briſk widows, who cannot be 
ſatisfied without that due benevolence which they 
were wont to have from their huſbands. '/ 

At fourteen years of age, commonly, the menſes 
begin to flow in virgins ; at which time they ate ca- 
pable of conceiving, and therefore fit for marriage: 
Tho' it would be much better both for themſelves & 
their children, if they married not till eightecn or 
twenty; and if they were very healthy and ſtrong of 

body, and always addict the mſelves to temperance, 
they may continue bearing till upwards of fifty, tho? 
generally they leave off about 45 ; for the menſes flow 
a longer time in ſome than in others: Zut when they 
ceaſe, they ceaſe bearing. And therefore the bearing 
of Iſaac by Sarah at that age may be well termed 
miraculous, becauſe it had ceaſed to be with her ac- 
cording to the cuſtom of women. 

As for male youth, when they arrive at 16, ot be- 
tween that and 17, having much vital ſtrength, they 
may be capable of getting child en; which ability, by 
the force and heat of procreating matter, conftantly 
increaſe till 45, 56, 65, and then begins to flag, the 
ſeed by degree becoming unfruitful ; the natural ſpi- 


rits being extinguiſhed, and the heat dried up. Thus . 

If is with them for the moſt part: but many times 

it falls out otherwiſe in particular inſtances; as once 

at Sweedland a man was mariied, at 100 years old, 

to 7 bride of 20, and had many children by her; but el 

he was a man ot ſo hale a conſtitution, and carried his m 
X age 
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Ige ſo well, that firangers&Wwauld not have gueſſed him 
it above 60. And in Campania, where the air is 
lear and temperate, it" i uſual for men of 80 years 
old to marry young virgins, and have children by 
hem, which ſhews That age in men hinders not pro- 
Yreation, unleſs they beſexhauſted in their youth, & 
*\\eir yard ſhrivelled up. 

th If any aſk, why a woman is ſooner barren than a 
I man Let ſuch know that the natural heat, which is 
the cauſe of generation, is more predominant in men 
thas women ; for tle monthly purgations of women 
ſhew them to be more moiſt than men, and ſo does 
alſo the ſoftneſs of their bodies. And the man ex- 
ceeding her in native heat, concocts the humour into 
proper aliment, by the benefir whereof they are ela- 
borated into ſeed ; but women, tho' of a finer make, 
yet, not being lo firong as men, their faculties are 
hereby hindered in their operation. 
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Thus nature to her Adren is ſo kind, 

That early they tho/e inclinations find, 

Which prompts them on to propagate mankind, 
Hence *tis a virgin her 41 e can't / not her, 
But refileſs is, till ſte be made a mother, 


CHA P. III. 


Of Firginity, qohat it is, kew it may be known, by 
what means it may be loft, and how a perſon may 
know that it is fo. 


N the laſt chapter I treated of the defire that young 
men and virgins had to mutual embraces, and at 

o ien what age they are fit for them: 

5 LY #3 2 have alſo ſhe g ed that thoſe 
. pleaſures are only lawful to bg 

enjoyed in a married ſtate; and have alto acquainted 
my reader with the adyantage of ſuch a conditinn. 
., | . FF, 
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But ſive the defires of many afier mutual embra 
are ſo m'etuous, that nut Having an opportunity 
enter in a married (tate, they have anticipated x 
Plcatues ot matrimony, an loft their virginity be 
fore-h.nd ; nd yet, perhaps, tave afterwards pre 
tende d to by ing their vieg/naty to a marriage · bed, 
win.l.n.ci+ many an Henelt man has been deceived] 
ans reeretricious women eſcaped” with impunity z 
on the other hand, ſome virtuous young virgins, tha 
have inceed come ſuch unto their huſbands beds, have 
been acculed bv the ignorance and incredulity of thei 
huſtands, t hzve loſt their virginity batarehand 
when there has been no ſuch matter: Therefore 
do right in this caſe to both parties, my deſign in this 
chapter is to thew what vitginity is, and wherein it 
con hu; how many ways it many be loft ; and how a 
man may know whether it be loſt or not: That fo 
women nag not be wrongtully cenſured, or man 
impoſed upon. 

Virginity, untouched and taintleſs, is the boaſt & 
pride of the fair ſex, but they generally commend it 
toput it off : for as good as it is, they care not how 
ſoon they are honeſtly rid of it. And I think they 
gre in the right of it, for if they keep it too long, it 
grows uſeleſs, or at leaſt lofes much of its value; a | 
ſtale virgin (if fuch a thing there be) being looked | 
upon lix e an old almanac out of date-—But, to ſpeak | 
to the purpoſe, virginity is the- chief, the beſt, the | 
fiſt, the prime of any thing, and is property the in- 
tegrity of a woman's privities, net violated by man, 
or net known to bim; it being the diſtinguiſhing 
characteriſtic of a vitgin, that ſhe has not known man. 

To make this more plain, I muſt hete obſerye, that 
there is in maids, in the neck of the womb, a mem- 
branous production called the hymen, which 18 like 
the bud of a role half blown, and this is broken in 
the firſt act of copulation with min: And hence 
came the word deere, to deflower ; whence the tak - 
mg 


e py 


g away of virginity, 8 - the deflowering of 2 
irgin : For when the es bud is expanded, virgini- 
y is wholly loft, Cet eis, ihere is in the firſt 
& of copulation fornething that cauſes pain and 
dleedings ; which u ide ſign of virginity : 
But what that e, authors agree nut; Some lay it is 
oP bs 2 nervous membrane, of thin (kin with ſmall veins, 
that bleed at the ben penctiaticn ct the yard. O- 
ers ay it is the four caruncles, knobs, or liitle buds 
ike myrtie-berr ies, which are plump and full in 
ie, but hacg looic or llagry in thbſe who have 
| ſed copulation, bein; pte ſſe d hy the yard. Some 
have obſerved a fiethy circle about the ny mphe, or 
neck of the womb, with little obſcure veins, which 
makes the membranes not to be nervous, or fleſhy. 
Bur, ſetting aſide conjec ures, the hy men, er c/auftrom 
wirginale is a thin membrane interwoven with fleſh 
fib es, and evdowed with many little arteries an 
veins, ſpread acro!s the paſſage of the vagina, behind 
the inſertion of the neck cf the bladder; with a hole 
in the midſt for the menſes to flow, ſo big, that it 
will admit of the top of one's little finger. This is 
that which is called the zone, or girdle of chaſtity, 
and, where it is found in the form deſcribed, it is a 
certain note of virginity ; but in the fuſt act of copu- 
lation, neceſſatily violated, and then it is uſually ac+ 
companied wit an effuſion of blood, which blood 
is called the flower of virginity ; and when once It is 
broke, it never cloſes again. 
| 62. e delt In the former ſection I have 
det g | ſhewn (I hope to the ſatis fact ion 
7 * of all modeſt inquirers) in what 
virginity conſiſts, and that it is loft by the fart pene- 
tration of the yard, which niay be ealily known by 
its being attended with an effuſion of blood upon the 
rupture of the hy me nean membrane, or clauffrum vi- 
gizale ; but I rauiit do the fair ſex this julfice, to let 
the world know, tht althy' whoever this is fuuncs 
14 
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it be an undoubted token ef virginity ; yet it will 
follow, that where this token is wanting, virgin 
is deflowered and loft ; farthe hymen may be corrod 
by acrimonious and fretting humeurs flowing throu] 
it with the menſes, or it'may be violated by the i 
verſion or falling out ofthe uterus, or of the vaginf 
or ſheath, which ſometimes happens even to virgins 
er (which 1 would have all virgins to beware of, fe 
the preſervation of their credit, and preventing of a 
cauſes of ſuipicien) perhaps the indiſcreet ar unwa 
bride had her menſes but a day or two before, 
which caſe, both the hymen and the inner wrinkleg”? 
membranes of the vagina are flaggy and relaxed, that 
no ſuch rupture, and by conſequence no ſuch effuſion, 
may happen. It were better therefore, upon this ac- 
count, that when virgins are about to marry, they 
would fix their wedding day at leaſt ſix or ſeven days 
aſter their menſes have done flowing. 

But farther, to ſome nature has given greater de- 
fires after enjoyment than to others, and toſuch, tho” 
they abſtain from enjoyment, yet ſo great is their Juſt 
and deſire aſter it, that it may break the hymen or 
claufirum wvirginale ; and ſometimes it itches to that 
degree, that they put in their finger, and fo break 
it. Sometimes the midwives break it in the birth; 
and ſometimes it is done by the ſtoppage of the 
urine, coughing, violent ftraiting, or fneezing : So 
that, if there be no bleeding at the firſt penetration 
of the huſband, it is not always a ßen of un- 
chaſtity, or that another has been there before bini, 
ſeeing that the hy menean membrane may be broke 
ſo many other ways; but where bleeding does follow, 
it is an evident and undeniable token that the perſon 
was a virgin, and hd never known man before. And 
indeed tho“ the hymen (or mcmbiane ſo called) may 
te broke all thoſe ways I have mentioned, yet it ſo 
rarely happens to be broke any other way, that Leo 


Africanus makes mention of jt as a general cuſto m 
of 
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he Africans at their weddings. That after the 
arriage ceremoney is aver, the bride & bridegroom 
e thut up in a chamber, while the wedding dinner 
preparing ; an ancient Woman ſtands at the door 
receive frem the bridegroom a ſheer, having the 
loody tokens of the wies virginity, which ſhe ſhe ws 
Wn triumph to all the gueſts ; and then they may 
eaſt with joy : But if there is no blood ſeen, the 
bride is ſent home again to her friends with diſgrace, 
nd the diſappointed gueſts go ſadly home without 
eir dinner. 
There are others that make the ſtraitneſs of their 
privities a fign of virginity, but this is a very uncer- 
tain rule ; for this depends much upon the age, habit 
of body, and other circumſtances. But tho? it muſt 
indeed be granted, that women who have uſed carnal 
copulation are not ſo ftrait as virgins, yet this cannot 
be a certain argument of virginity, becauſe after often 
tepeated acts of venery, the privates may be madeſo 
ſtrait by the uſe of aſtringent medicines, that thoſe 
who truſt to this ſign, may ſometimes take a whore 
intead of a virgin. And | have heard of a courtezan, 
who tho? ſhe had been married, gave herſelf out to 
be a virgin, and, by the help of a bath of comfry. 
roots, deceived thois with whom ſhe had to do. 

Others take upon them to be judges of loſt virgini- 
ty by milk in their breaſts: Bur ſuch perhaps are ig- 
norant that there is a two-fold milk ; the one of vir- 
gins, the other of ſuch as have conceived or brought 
forth children; That of virg ns is a malady contrary 
to nature, but the other is natural. The firft is made 
of blood that cannot get out of the womb, and ſo goes 
to the breaſts, being nothing but a ſuperfluous nouriſh- 
ment that is turned into milk by the faculty of the 
breaſts, withcut the knowledge of man: The other 
is only where theie is a child either in the womb, or 
born, Yet the milk differs very mu h, both in te ſpeqt 
ts the blood, and diverſity of ve.ns that bring it to 
che 
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Ms 
the breaſts ; and tho' bo ite, yet that of vi 
gins is thinner, and leſs inquantity, neither is it 
ſweet, Therefore if vi pen to have ſuc 
milk, they are not for th de be cenſured 7 
unchaſte. on 

Upon the whole mattergthe tum of what I hav 
ſaid upon this head of virzinſty, terminates in this 
That when a man is married, and nes the tokens © 
his wife's virginity upon the firſt a&faFcopulatio 
he has all the reaſon in the world to believe her e 
and to reſt ſatisfied that he has married e 
But if, on the contrary, he finds them not, then7ur 
has no reaſon ro think her devirginated, if he hnds vals 4 
her otherwiſe ſober and modeſt, ſeeing the hymen o 
clauſtrum virginale may be broken ſo many other 
ways, and yet the woman both chaſte and virtuous. 
Only let me caution virgins to take all imaginable 
care to keep their virgin zone intire, that ſo, when 
they marry, they may be ſuch as the great Cæſar 
wiſhed his wife to be, that is, not only without fault, 
but without ſuſpicion alſo, 


Thus have I virgin innocence ſurvey'd, 

And fhewn the difference betwixt wife and mail ; 

And that their chaſtity they need not fear, 

Whoſe virgin tokens plainly do appear; 

Nor cenſure thoſe in whom they do not ſo, 

Unleſs the contrary they plainly know, * 
Fer they may yet Seſpatted virgins be, 


Ahe their virgin tokens none can ſee, 


The End of the Firſt Part. 
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| PART 1. 


4. 


. playing be fecrets of nature in the 
Noduction of man. 


conception is ; qwhat is pre-requifite thereto ; how 
" a woman may kw whether ſhe has conceived, and 


whether a boy or girl. 


IE $:& part of this hook & t. Of conception, 

does molt properly contin unt it is, &c, 
the, foundation and 2rougd-work 
of the ſecrets of nature in the generation of man; the 
inſtruments of generation in both ſexes have been de- 
ſcribed ; and the uſe of thoſe inſtruments, and the 
aptneſs of them to the uſes for which nature inten d- 
ed them, ſhews I have alſo ſhewed what muſt be 
done by both ſexes, in order to their having a lawful 
uſe for each other. And then having ſhewn when 
they are ft to enter into a married ſtate, and are ca- 
pable of performing the work of generation; I have 
reared of virginity, and ſh2wn what it is, & whe:e- 
in it conſitts, as alſo how it may be known, and the 
ſeveral ways of its being loſt, Bat fill all theſe ate 
but the premiums of peneratio1-work, or the be- 
getting or procreation of children. We muſt there- 
ſore in this ſecond proceed on, and ſhew wha! 
conception is, and ns and rgkens thereof, and 


what are the pre- tes thereun/o ; For when 
once a as coll@ryc 4 the work of generation 
15 degug, time, * help, will pe ſect 
«> 
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the work; and what ar fi e conception 
iſſue in a perfect birth. - 
Now in conception, that Which" is firſt o be re 
garded, and without which iteannert be, is the ſeed 
of the man, that being the M principle, or effici- 
ent cauſe of the ſœtus, the mialtetatwhich is arteri» 
al blood and animal ſpirits, whickareclaboratedinto 
ſeed in the teſticles, and ſroin thenee by proper! vel- 
ſels conveyed into the yard; and from ee in the”? 
act of copulation, it is ejected or emiltted—anto the 
womb. The next? thing is the paſſive , principle ot] 
the foetus, (for there muſt be both in order d 


. ception) and this is an own, or egg, impregnafe@ uy 


the man's ſeed, and endued with a plaſtic or vegeta- 
tive virtue; and upon the ovum being thus imprig- 
nated by the man's ſeed, or being conveyed to it, the 
womb cloſes up, char no air may enter therein, but 
that the impregnated ovum may (well into a farus. 
This is that which is truly and properly conception, 
and the pre- requiſites thereunzo, I ſhall make the 
ſubject of che ne xz ſection. 


J have ſhewn in the former 
ſeftion that there are rwo 
things to be regarded chiefly 
in conception to Mi, the active and paſũ ve principle. 
This in par? ihe ws, chat difference of ſexes is a pre- 
requiſite to conception. So nature has ordained there 
muſt be a proper vehicle for the active principle to be 
inje ed thereunto, aud there muſt alſo be a paſhve 
principle to be impregnazed thereby ; therefore, as 
the man has no paſſive principle to be impregnated, 
ſo the woman has no active principle to be impregna- 
ted; and therefore without different ſexes, there can 
be no conception. 

Bur this is nor all; for it is not enough that there 
be different ſexes, buy theſe diſſeren: ſexes muſt unite, 
and there mult be coit ion in order to conception ; and 
it 


$ 2. Of the pre-requi= 
fites to conception. 
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| not. on, or the muzual embraces of both ſexes, 
ure has made fo deſirable to each orber, 
which when authorized in the way that heaven has 
ordained, there e eg of raviſhing ; for che fair 
bride will que eee der bridegroom with equal 
igour. e e there may be overdoing, 
nd ſuck error gommrrred by /heir way to the im- 
eie dees, as may be prejudicial 70 
ln be m ro give ſome directi- 
zo make 7his opcration the more effectual - 
The” there are ſome bar 6 3. A word of ade 
nor to have children, # both ſexes ; e direc» 
a þ are very fond of noc- tions reſpectiag the act 
turnal embraces, to whom of coition, or carnal cge 
theſe directions will be no pu/ation. 
way acceptable, becauſe it may probably produce 
thoſe effects which they had rather be wirhaut; yet 
I doub? nut but the generality of both ſexes, whey in 
a married ſtate, have ſuch a defire to produce the fair 
image of themſelves. cha nothing can be more wel- 
come to them /han t hole directions that may make 
their mutual embraces more eſſfectual ro that end: 
And therefore le? none think it ſtrange that we pre- 
tend to give directions for the promoting that which 
nature i/ſelf teaches all to perform; fince is no 
ſoleciſm for art to be a handmaid to nature, and 70 
aſſiſt her in hernobleſt opera/iuns. Neither is the 
o bare performing of that act which we here direct to, 
dur che performing 17 ſo as to make it conducive unto 
the work of generation. And fince this at is the 
foundation of genera/ion, and without which it can» 
nor be, ſome care ought to be taken, and conſequent- 
ly ſome advice given, how to performy it well; and 
therein I am ſure the pfbverb is on our fide, which 
tell us, That what is once auell done, is twice done. 
But yet what we ſhall advance on this nice ſubject 
ſhall be offered with chat caution, as not to give of- 
ence 
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Inſtead of beauty, there is any thing that 


boun ful to all) let them be covered over with a veil 
f darkneſs, and buried in oblivion, And fince the 


may nor be amiſs for the bridegroom, for the more 
- eager heigh/ening of his joy, to delineate the ſcene 
of their approaching happineſs to his fair languiſn ing 


4.4 


fence to the chaſteſt ear, M he Tair Wn 
trouble of bluſhing. Wi 1 
of twO parts. Firſt, ſor e 10777 
ſecondly, ſomething conſequenmarte ze L 
For the firſt, when mae ß des to fo 
low the propenſions of naturetermbeprodutiion 
the fair image of /hemſe Ives terreverihing 7 
looks like caie and buſixeſs be banded 1 
thoughts, for all ſuch things are ene reny 
ard let their animal nd viral ſpirits berpawerty 
exh/lirazed by ſeme briſk and genergus wg 
and let em, to invigorate their fancies fuß 
lovely beouzies of each other, and bear the e 
ideas of them in their minds; and if irt happens Mar, 
g fur Ike 


imperſect ion or deformity, (for nature is not alike 


ut moſt intent ton of defire is required in this act, ir 


bride, in ſome ſuch amorous rapture as his: 
Now, my fair bride, now will 1 ferm the mint 
Of love and joy, and rifle all that's in't. 
New my infranchis'd hand, en every fide, 
Shall ver ily naked peolifhd in'ry ſlide. 
Freely ſha!l now my longing eyes behold 
Thy bared ſnow and thy undrained gold. 
Ner curtain nc , the” of tranſparent lawn, 
Shall e befere thy virgin treaſure drawn. 
I xwill enjoy thee new, my faireft ; comes 
And fly Iith me to love's elyſium. 
My rudder with thy [oft hand, like a h 
And frlfel pilot, thru tors and guide 
My bark in les dark channel, where it ſhall 
Darce, as the bounding waves do riſe and fall , 
ry tall pirnace, in the Cyprian flreigit, 
R. le at aucli, and unlades the | reight, 
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ute has prompted him to, he ought to 


bor the ſecond thing pro- 
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Pay bythe & other amorous aQs 
ieh lovecampmetter dictate than my 
ber) wog i your fancies to the 
igbeſt ardowr and deſire, | 


Pere hee ture and love requires, 
Til you tarzegquench'd each other's am*rous fires. 


* 


hen the act of coition is over, li 
A. ie bridegroom has done what na- | 


take heed of withdrawing too ſuddenly 3 # 
out of the field of love, leſt he ſhould, $ 
by ſo doing, make way for cold to ſtrike 
into the womb, which might be of dan- 
gerous conſequences. But when he 
has given time for the matrix to cloſe 
up, which it naturally does ſoon after 
it has received the active principle, in 
order to make a conception, he may ſafe- 
ly withdraw, and leave the bride to her 
ſoft repoſe, which ought to be donewith 


all the calmneſs that the ſilent night, | 
and a mind free from all diſturbing care 3 
can give, betaking herſelf to reſt on the 

right fide, and not removing without 


great occaſion, till ſhe has taken her fifft 
lleep. She ought alſo to bave a cate 
of ſneezing, and, if poſſible, to 2 
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both that and coughing, © 
thing that cauſes a too violent 7 
of the body. Neither ſhould they 
often reiterate theſe 'amorous engage 
ments till the conception be confirmed 
And even the bridegroom ſhould re 
member that *tis a market that laſts: 
the year, and be careful that he doe 
not ſpend his ſtock too laviſhly, Ne 
will his wife like him at all the wor 
for it : For generally women rath 
chooſe to have a thing done well than 
have it often : And, in this caſe, to do 
it well and often too is inconſiſtent. But 
ſo much ſhall ſuffice for this. 
l. 4. How a woman may tnow whether 
e is has conceived. 

After the means made uſe of in order 
to conception, according to the directi- 
ons before given, there is reaſon to ex- 
pect that conception ſhould follow: but 
becauſe the ſucceſs of all our actions 
depends upon the divine bleſſing, and 
other things do not always ſucceed ac- 
cording to our deſires, therefore con- 
ception does not always follow upon 
coition ; for which reaſon it is that ma- 
ny women, eſpecially thoſe that are but 

| newly 
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Arried, eodetbel they have conceiv- 
r not, e which if they were aſſured 
hey night ng would avoid ſeveral inconvenie 
s which they now run upon thro ignorance theres 
For whenafter conception a woman finds an als 
J heel ang yer knows nor from whence 
| riſes, te run to the doctor, and inquire 
| re N im what the matter is. who, not knowing that ſhe 
with child, gives her perhaps a tirong ca har ical 
pon, which certainly deſtroys tl. conception, 
11 ere are others, who out of 4 fooliſh baih fl covneſs, 
mw) "they do know they have conceived, yet will not 

E it, that they may be inſtructed how to order 
100 mſelves accordingly. Thoſe that are coy, may 
in time learn to be wiſe : And, for the ſake of thoſe 
han that are ignorant, I ſhall ſet down the ſigns of con- 


o do ception, that women may thereby know whether they 
have conceived or not. 

Bat If a woman hath conceived, the vein under the 
eyes will be ſwelled, e. under the lower eye-l:d 
the veins in the eyes appearing clearly, and the eyes 

ther c 
omething diſcolovred ; if the woman hath not her 
terms upon ber, nor hath watch'd the night before, 

rder this is a certain fign the hath conceived, and this ap- 

ci. pears more plainly juſt upon the conception, and 
holds for the two firſt months, 

exe Again top the urine of a woman cloſe in a glaſs, 

but three diys, and then firain it through a ße linen 

eloth; if you find (mall living creatures in if the is 
ions moſt aſſaredly conceived with child : For the grine, 
and W.1iCh was belore part of her own ſudftance, well de 
ac- generative as well as its mittens. 

Alſo a Coldneſs and chillneſs of the outward party 

On- a'rer © C pu! ations ſhews a woman.'o have con: e ve da 

pon the heat bejng retired ι make the Conception : and 

ma- ten the veins” of the breaſt are moe cles Jeet 

* 'han they were wont to be. The tops of the pale 


sk tedder than formerly; the body is yeakencd, 
| * and 
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and the face diſcoloured ; the belly waxes ver 
becauſe the womb cloſes itſelFfogetherto nourif 
cheriſh the ſeed. If ſhe drinks cold water, a ct 
neſs is felt in the breaſt ; ſhe has alſotols of ap 
tite, ſour belchings, and < xceeding weaknels of 
ſtomach : The breaſts begin toTwell, ang wax” ha 
not without pain or ſoreneſs; wringing e ring 
pairs like the cramp happens in the bel ent 
navel : Alſo divers appetites and longings are enge 
dered. The veins of the eyes are alſo clearly Teg 
and the eyes ſeem iomething diſcoloured, as A ley; 
ing-glaſs will ſhew. The excrements of the gu 
voided painfully, becauſe the womb ſwelling, the 
teth the right gut together: Likewiſe let her take 
a green nettle, and put it into her urine, cover it cloſe, 
and let it remain all night; if ſhe be with child, it 
will be full of red ſpots on the morrow, if ſhe be not, 
it will be blackiſh, | 

By theſe marks, ſome whereof ſeldom fail, à Wo- 
man may know whether ſhe has conceived or not, 
and ſo order herſelf accordingly. For, 

ien women once with chill! conceived are, 
They of themſelues fiould take ej pecial care. 
In this ſection I ſhould endea- 
6 5. How te know 
vour to gratify the curiofity of 
| awhet her 4 100man 
many perions, who not being be conceived of @ 
contented to know that they 
have conceived, are very deſirous 
to know whether they are conceived of a male or fe- 
male. For the ſatisſactien of ſuch I ſhall give you 
the ſign of a male child's being conceived ; by the re- 
verſe uhcieof, wu may judge of a female. 

Ic is then a fign of a male child, when the weman 
feels it nrſt on the right ſide ; for male children lie 
always on that fide of the wwmb ; the woman allo, 
when {he ariſeth up from her cher, doth ſoener ay 
ne elf upon the 3ight hand thar on the left, Alſo 
the bey lies roander and higherihan when it i a 4 

male, 
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ecalouretithe woman is not fo ſwarthy, 
hore clear than wen it is a girl. The right fde 
Ke wile more plump ang harder than the left, the 
oi Sho likewile breeds a boy caher 
Mit legpan than a girl, and carries her burthen 
to heanny; but'is more nimble and Oirring, 
will any add, as tp this, the following experi- 
ts, which © never knew to fail. If the circle 
ide woman's eyes, which is of 2 wan blue co- 
de more apparent under the right eye, and that 
coloured, the is with child of a boy: If the 
rk be moſt apparent in her left eye, the is with 
id ot a girl. The other is, Le' her drop a drop of 
ker milk in à baſon of water, if it ſinks to the bottom 
as it drops in, round in a drop, it is a girl the is with 
child of for, if it be a boy, it will ſpread and ſwim at 
top. Thus I hne often tried, and it never failed. 
This is en-ugh to ſatisfy the curious; for others, let 
them Ray till the birth decide it. 
For, whether male or female child it be, 
You are conceiv'd with, by theſe rules you'll ſee 
CHAT: 
Mow 4 woman fhall order herſelf that defires to conceivey 
and what te rught te do after conception. 
AM very well ſatisfied that many women defire 
copulation, not from any delight or ſatis ſactĩon they 
| take therein, more than as it is 
( tr. How a woman the means appointed by him that 
Huld ar dey herſelf in bids us increaſe and multiply, 
erder i conception, for the obtaining of child:en, & 
the propagation. of monk ind. 
Andtho* ſeveral make uſe of cuition toobtain that end, 
yet we fhnd by experience, that in many it does not 
ſucceed, becauſe they order themſelves not as they 
eught to do: For, tho? it mnt be granted that all eur 
endeavours depend upon the divine bleſſing, yet if 
we are wanting in avy thing to vurſelves, how can 
ve expect that bleſing to ſuccerd our andeayours ? 


My 
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My buſineſs therefore in this ſe&ion ſhall be to 
how women that deſire to have Ehileren Mhevld's 
them\clves. 

Firſt then, women that are defirous to have c 
dren mult, in order thereto, give hee to 
derate exercile : For want of exerciſe angalenels 
very great enemies to the werk of generation; 
indeed are enemies both to the ſou} and body; 
thoſe that ſhall give themſelves the trouble to able 
it, will find thoſe city dames that live high and 
nothing, te!d m have children, or if they haves thi 
ſeldom |'ve : Whereas thoſe poor women that accepts 
tom them'elves to labour, have many chil ren, aY 
thoſe fir-og and luſty Nor need we won der at BY 
if we . the benefit that comes by a m derate 
excrfite and .abour ; for it opens the pores, quickens 
the ON firs up the natural heat, ſtrengthens the 
bod), tenſes, and ſpirits, comforts the limbs, & helps 
nature in all exercites, of which procreation is none 
or the l-ajt. 

A ſecend thing to be obſerved by women in order 
to concepiion 15, that they avoid all manner of diſ- 
content, and the occation of it; for diſcontent is 2 
g1eat enemv to conception, and it ſo diſpirits either 
man or woman, thit ': hinders them from putting 
forth that v;4 our, which cught to be exerted in the 
act of conicn ; when, on the contrary, content and 
fatisfa&tion of mind dilate the heart and arteriesg 
Whereby the vital blond and tpirits are freely diſtri- 
buted throughut the body; and thence sriſes ſuch 
affectiun as picaſe, recreate, and refreſh the nature of 
man, as hope, joy, love, glagreſi, and m:irth Nor 
does t only comfort and firenythen the body, but alſo 
the operati n and imagination of the mind, which 18 
fo much the more necefarv, infomuch as the imag - 
nation of the mother works forcibly upon the con- 
rept: ien of the child, Women, theictore, ought to 

 taks 
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i ei imagination be pure and 
ar, thattheir coins may be well formed. 
Cibird thing that omen ought to take care of ts 
ther conception is, to keep the womb in good or- 
=— and to that end to fee that the menſes come down 
they ought to do ; For, if they are diſcolouted, 
Fey are out of order. But if the blood comes down 
pre, then the woman will be very prone to con eive 
th child, eſpecially if they uſe copulation in two of 
wee days aſter the monthly terms are ſtayed. 
fourth thing a woman that would conceive ſhould 
obſerve is, that ſhe uſes not the act of coition too 
often; for ſatiety gluts the womb, and renders it un- 
fit for its office. There are two things demonſtrate 
this : 1. e. that coramon whores (who often uſe co- 
pulation) have never, or very rarely, any children : 
For the graſs ſeldom grows in a path that is com mon- 
ly trodden in, The ther is, that thoſe women, whoſe 
huſbands have been long abſeat, do, after copulation 
with them again, conceive very quickly 
A fifth rule is that they take crc that the time of 
copulation be convenient, that there may be no fear 
4 of ſurptize x for ſear hinders conception. And then 


17 


ne N it were bent alſo that the deſire of copalat ion be na- 
ng tural, and not fired up by provocation: And if it 
he be natural, the greater the woman's deſire of copula- 
nd tion 15, the more likely the is to cenceive. 

es, I] will add no more, but what ſome authors report, 
an That a l-adfrone carried about the woman, not only 
ch eauſeih conception, but concord between man and 
of witz, which, if it be true, I would have no married 
or woman ge without one, both for her own and huſe 
fo band's quiet. 

's Let all the fair, who would have children from 

— Their ſoft embraces, read what's here laid down ; 
- Thoſe that to exerci'e themſelves incline, | 

to And in their love to be content deſiga, 


0 Who have their n terms in order flow, 
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And regulate them if they G@rnario? 
That love's embraces moderate ae, 
And to enjoy them a tit Tesſon chaſes 
They may content with what they eg 
And necd not tear their wiſhes to obe 

g 2. What a woman og, te cbſerr'e after canrenen 
After a woman has conceived,” or Has reals 
think ſo, the ought to be very careful of herfel Us 
Me ſhould do any thing that might hinder natu 
her operation, For in the firſt two months after coſts 
eption, women ate very ſahject to miſcarriages, bes 
cau'e then the ligaments are weak and foan broken. 
To prevent this let the woman every morning drink 
a draugh' of ſage ale, and it will do her abundance of 
good. Burt if notwitbltandiug figns of abortion or 
miſcarriage appear, let her lay a toaſt dipped in tent 
(in caſe mulcadel cannot be got) to the navel, for this 
is very good. Or let her take a little garden tanſey, 
and having bruiſed it, ſprinkle it with muſcadel, and 
gppiy it io the navel and ſhe will find it much better. 
Aiſo eat infuicd in ale, like fale-ale, and a draught 
drank every morning, is moſt excellent for ſuch wo- 
men as are ſubject to miſcarriages. Alſo take juice 
of tauſey, cl-rity it, and boil it up in a ſyrup with 
twice us we ght of ſugar, and let a woman take a 
ſpoontv! or two of it in ſuch caſes, and it will be an 
excellent preler»ative againſt miſcarriages. Alſo, if 
the can, iet her be where the air is temperate. Let 
her fleep be moderate ; let her alſo avoid all watching 
and immoderate exercife, as lie diſturbing paſnons, 
loud clamours, and fiithy ſell, and let her abſtain 
fiom ail things which miay provoke either the urine 
or the cour'es ; and allo from all ſharp and windy 
meais ; and let moderate diet be obſerved, If the 
Excrements of the guts be retained, lenify the belly 
with ily {ters made of the decoction of mallows and 
violets, with ſugar and common oil; or make bygth 
LM betese,; bug lols, beets, mallows ; and take _ — 
h s Ut tp 
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mann ; vat on the contrary, if ſhe be troub. 
wii Slooſenels gf the belly, let it not be topped 
IthoutthejudgementoFa phyfician ; for that mat- 
altuterme fluxes have a malignant quality, and 
ed and removed before the flux de 
ted. 


CHAP, III. 


w the child lieth, and how it groweth up in te 
ond of the mother after conception. 


AVING Mewu how a woman ought to order 
berielf after conception, it will be now neceſ- 


n or laiy to ſhew how the ſœtus is produced thereby, and 
rent then how the embryo, when formed, lies in the womb 
this of its mother, 
ſey, 
and Fi. How the child is ſurmed in the wwimb after en- 
ter. . cet ian. 
ig ht As to the formation of the child, it is to be noted, 
wo- that aſter the act of coition, the ſeed lies warm in the 
uico womb for fix days, without any viſible alteration, on- 
yith ly the womb aloſes up itſelf to prevent its iſſuing 
e a forth again, and for the ſecuring it from any cold; 
an end all this time it looks like butter, or coagulated 
„„ if milk. And it would be very neceſſary for ber who 
Let has reaſon to believe ſhe has conceived, to forbear the 
ing embraces of het huſband all that time, leſt the con- 
Ms, ception thould be ſpoiled. In three days after, it is 
ain altered from the quality of thick milk or butter, and 
ine it becomes blood, or at leaſt reſembles it in colour, 
dy nature having now began to work upon it; in the 
the next hz days following,that blood begins to be unit« 
iy ed into one body, grows hard, and becomes a little 
and quantity, and to appear a round lump. And as the 
oth firſt creation of the earth was void, and without formy 
— fa in this creating work of divine power in On. 
ie a this 
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this ſhapeleſs embryo lies like the firſt maſs; 
two days aſter, the pt incipal members are formed Þ 
the pla ic powei of nature, and. theie prancipaime 
bers are four in number, v/z. The bent bran 
the her, and ihe trefticles or ſtones, Three ds 
* after, the other members are formed, and are n 
guiſhed from the ſhou!ders by the forming faculty'Fs 
the knees, and the heart, liver, and done, with Thar 
* « appurtenances, do giow bigger and bigger. "Faw 
1E days after that, the ſe eral members of the whole bg 
1. dy do appear, and, as natue requires, they conjunck- 
ly and ſeparately do receive the:r perfection. And 
ſo in the appointed time the whole tion hath tha 
45 eflence which it ought to have in the perfection of it, 
It receiving from God a living foul, therewith putting 
76 into its noſtr:'s the breath of life. Thus have I view- 
19 ed the « hole operation of nature in the formation of 
the child n the womb, according to the energy given 
it dy the Divine Ceator, maker and upholder of all 
taings beth in heaven and earth, 

Ry ſome others more briefly, but to the ſame pure 
poſe the forming of the child in the womb of its mo- 
ther is thus deſcribed : Three days in the milk, three 
in the blood, 12 ders from the fleſh, and 18 the mem- 
hers, and 40 days after wards the chi d is inſpired with 
Ife, being endowed with an immortal living ſoul, 

.. pureſi bloud”s to jeed turn'd, and then 
Nature converts it inte blood again by 
Of whick a h maſs is quickly made, 
Suck poww'r by na!twe is therein eonvey'd; 
And by degrees it into form dees grow, 
And all in parts difiinguih'd are, that ſo 
de to a living ſeul united be, 
Mrnd lay a claim to immortality. 
Whilſt in mcan time the anxious mether's cares 
dnereaſe, as dees the burthen which fac bears: 
Fer as it £10Wws it wants lenger roomy 


wind is uneaſy in the loc H rait wond, 
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ad laft fo quft this dark receſs it ventures, 
RT a1 unknown world of light it enters. 


2. the manner and form of the child's lying 
— Find the conception to the birth. 


45 


dme no to ſhew in what manner the child fies 
ine womb of its mother, whilſt it is confined in 
theidai .*-receſſex ; and omitting what many ſay of 
this matter, | ſhall only give you the teſtimony of 
two or three of the moſt learned, and then preſent a 
figure reſembling what I myſelf have ſeen, 
The learned Hippocrates, in his treatiſe Dematurie 
tate partus, affirms, that the child, as he is placed in 
the womb, hath his hands upon his knees, and his 
head bent down towards his feet; ſo that he lies 
round together, his hands upon his knees, and his face 
between them; ſo that each eye toucheth each thumb, 
and his noſe betwixt his knees. And of the ſame 
epinion in this matter is Bartholnius the younger, 


ur- Columbus is of opinion, that the figure of the child ia 
10. the womb is round, the right-arm bowed, the fin- 
ee gets thereof under the ear and above the neck, the 
m- head bowed down ſo that the chin touch the breaft, 
th the left-arm bowed above both breaſt and face, and 


propped up by the bending of the right elbow z the 
legs re lifted upwards, the right of which is fo lifted 
up, that the thigh toucheth the belly, the Knees the 
nel: the heel toucheth the left buttock, and the 
foot is turned back and covereth the ſecrets ; the left 
thigh ioucheth the belly, and the leg lifted up to the 
breaft, the back lying outwards. 

Thus the reader may ſee how authors differ here- 
in: But this ought to be noted, That + the different 
potitions which the child has been ſcen in, bath given 
occaſion to the different opinions of authors, For 
when the woman 13 young with child, the embryo is 
always found of around figure, a liule oblong, having 
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the ſpine moderately turned inwards, tha 

ed, and a little taifed, to which the legs een 
that the heels touch the buttocks, the rt 
and the hands placed upon the knees, tog mw 
the head is inclining forwird, ſo that the THIMTER 
eth the breaſt ; the ſpine of the back is xt tharnes 
placed towards the mother's, he head uppermoltigthe 
nands forwards, and the feet downwards: and prepares 
tionable to its growth it extends its members ay Hits 
tle and little, which were exactly formed in the Br 
month. [In this poſture is vtually keeps till the Tes 
venth creighth month, and then by a natural propen + 
fty and d({pofit:on of the upper part of the body, the 
Aead is turned downwards towards the inward orifice 
of the womb, tumbling as it were over its head: fs 
that the fee! ate up, ermoft, and the face towards the 
mother's gte it gut. And this turning of the infant 
in this manner with his head d- wnwards towards 
the l tter end of the woman's reckoning, is ſo ordere 
ed of nature, that it may be the better diſpoſed for 


the birth The knowledge of theſe things being fo 
a ſſent id to the practice of a widwife, I could not os 
Mit them, 


CHAP. IV. . 

Of the eh, uction of conception; with the cauſe au 
cure of barrenreſs, and the ſigns of in/ufficiency both 
in mn and women, 

E have aleady inquired into manv ſecrets 
belonging to the generation of man; and 

have treated lar-eiv about conception, which is one 
of the chief myHer es of nature. But bee I pro- 
ceed any further, it is highly neceſſ.ry that I treat of 
the obtFru&i-ns of conception, which naturally leads 
me to treat of barrenneſs, which is he grand obſtruce 
tion of conception ; and herein, for tne ſake of all 
thoſe who defire children, I ſhall ſhew how it is 

gaufed ,and then how to be cured * 
$zeing all grant, the having ef children is a ble f- 
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eakly be granted that barrenneſs is a 
mad fince it is manifeſted that it eccafions 
ein was and wife, and every Woman 
| pon it as a reproach to be barren, it will neces 
egy to inguire info the cauſe of it. 

—_ bac countries, before women were admitted 
Was marriage-bed, they were firfi ſearched by the 
eee, and thoſe only which ſhe allowed of as 
ih, were permitted to marry. It muſt need, 
therefÞre be a grateful piece of ſervice to the fair ſexs 
tb ſhew them how to turn the ſtony ground inte « 
fruitful ſoil, that inſtead of being reproached with a 
barren worub, they may become the joyiul mothers 
of many children. 1 

Barrenneſs is a natural and accidental de fed, which 1 
hinders conception; for that which hinders concep- 
tion cauſeth barrenneſs. Now there may be ſeveral 
cauſes why conception may be hindered; as over 
much heat or cold dry up the ſeed, and making it te 
corrupt ; this extinguilheth the life of the ſeed, and 
that maketh it wateriſh, and unkt for generation. It 
may be cauſed alſo by the not flowing, or by the overs 
flowing of the courſes, and by ſwellings, ulcers, or 
inflamations of the womb, or by an exc'eſcence of 
ell growing abou: the mouth or the matrix, where- 
dy the ſeed is hindered from being injected into the 
womb; and want of love in the perions copulating 
may alſo hinder aonception, as it appears from thoſe 
women that are deflowered againſt their will, cone 
ception following any forced copulatien. 

And here let ne caution parents againft one thing 
that often cauſeth barrenneſs, which might eaſily be 
prevented, and that is againſt letting virgins blood in 
the arm befure their courſes eeme down : Theſe come 
daun in virgins uſually in the 1gth vear of their age, 
ſe dom beſore the 13'h, but never before the 1ath. 
Now becauſe uſyally young virgins are out of erdet 
rose tu A break down, the mother goes = 
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her to the doctor, who finding the fulneſ#% 
the occafion of her illneſs, orders her to beet 
is the oecafion of her illneſs, orders her to beter 
in the arm; upon which ſhe becomes well 
the ſuperfluous blood being taken away; and 
remedy, which is worſe than the diſeaſe, deff 
petted four or five times the blood comes not 
at all to the womb, as it doth in other womeg hut 
the womb dries up, and is for ever barren: Whereas 
had ſhe been let blood in the foot, it would hams 
brought the blood downwards, and ſo have provoked 
the terms, and prevented miſchief. ' _ 

Another cauſe of barrenneſs is for want of conven» 
jent moderate quality, which the woman* ought to 
have with the man, as if he be hot, ſhe muſt be cold ; 
or if he be dry, ſhe muſt be moiſt : but if they bath 
are dry, or both of a moiſt condition, they cannot 
propagate ; tho' in this caſe neither of them may be 
barren, ſingly conſidered; for he er the, tho now as 
barren as the barren fig-tree, yet, joined with an apt 
eonſititution, may become as fruitful as the vine. 

Another cauſe of barrenneſs may be the diſuſe of 
eopulation : For ſome there are of that frigid con- 
ſtitution, that they either uſe not the means at all, or 
eiſe perform it with ſo much langour and coldneſs, 
that it is not likely it ſhould prove eihcacious : where- 
as as I have already ſaid, the act of coition ſhould be 
performed with the greateſt ardour and intenſeneſs of 
defire imaginable, or elſe they may as well let it a- 
Jone ; for as good never the whit as never the better, 
But fince nature teaches to do what they do in this 
kind vigorouſly, this frigid diſpeſition is the effect of 
a cold difFemper, and muſt be cured by ſuch things as 
heat and nomri(h ; therefore ſuch ovght to ent and 
drink of the beft, fince the Latin proverb tells us, 
Fre cer:re and litgrg fr e: Venus. 

W:itleut gud drink an feeding kinks 
Dye ts Venus ſcon wil! die. 
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Kore ought to feed upen cock-Nones and 
Bones, {parrows, partridges, quails, and phea- 
ves, for tis an infallible 2; 
Faatiocver any creature 15 2 tremely addifted 
ey operate To the ſame end by thetr inumial vie 
ide man that eatMhem. Thete tore partridge 
* 1 » ſparrows, &c. being extremely addicted to 
they work the ſame effect in thote who ear 
wemBE And this likewiſe is worthy to te noted, 


in phy fc, 


That/#in what pert of the body the faculty that you 


would ff rengthen lies, take the ſame part of another 


creature, in whom thàt faculty is ſtrong, as a medi- 
cine : As for inſtance, the virtues procreative lie in 


the teſticles ; there fore cock - ſtones, &c. 


nal in this diftemper. 


Kkicrets, and pine-nuts ; 
of diaſatyrion in an electuary every morning, 


are 


medici- 


Let fuch perſons allo eat 
ſach food as is very nour iſhing, as parfnips, aliſandets- 


and let them take a dram 


The 


flones of a fox diied to a powder, a Cram taken every 


raorning in tent, is alſo very good in this caſe: 


* nd 


ſo alſu is a dram of ſatyrian root, taken 1nlike manner. 


Q 2. The frgns of inf 


1 tency in man and bariin ia 


Nn. 


Alſo married people having lived long toge her, 
and yet neither of them have 
had children, there often ariſes diſcontent between 


and both ſcem }:kely, 


them, and both. 


on which ſide the fault is. 
left teveral wa''s to know whether the man 


And tho' 


re troubled becauſe they Know net 
authors have 


the 


woman be defective, yet, becauſe I cannot confide in 


rather lay down a few rules t 
upon, than many that are uncertain. 
Fru premiſe that women are ſubject to ſo many nfir- 
mities more than men, that the cauſe of barrenne * 

oſtene on their fide than the man's. 
has the inttrument of perfett, being in health, 4 
Keeping alegulat and tempe; ate diet and exerciſe, | 


1 


may 


their judgments, I ſhall paſs them by in flence, and 


N 1 : a ! 
be gepe 10 Ta 


But 


mut 


Tor if he 


nor 
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know no accidental cauſe of barrenneſ® 
whetcas the chief cauſe of barrenneſs in a want 
in her womb, and the infirmities incident the 
ſome of which are the topping of the weng 
their overtiuwing ; as alfo,the flux of the? 
with the falling out there} and the inflam 
windine»(s, heat, and dryneſs thereof; for &@ 
Which we thall preſcrite proper cures. But; ſte 
littie more particular. 6 
If a man or woman, in whom the inſtromepts 8 
generation appear no Way defective, would know 
whether the caut of bairennels be in themſelves or 
their bedfellow, et them take a handful of barley, or 
an v other corn hat will tau quickly, and keep half 
cf it in the urine of the man, and the other half in the 
- urine ot the woman, the ſpace of 24 hceurs. Then 
take it out and tet the man's by itlelf, and the wo- 
man's by vtielt, ina flower-pot, or ſomething elle, 
where you may keep them dry. Then water the 
man's e eiy morning with his own urine, and the 
woman's u he's; and that which grows frſt is 
the moiſt fis'tful; and that which grows not at all, 
denotes the perſon to be naturally barren. Nor let 
y delpiſe this trial ; for ſeeing phyſicians will by 
urine undertake to tell a perſun of his or her diſeaſes, 
why ſhou!d not urine allo ſhew whetner a perſon be 
Fruitfu! or not? Butif in a men the inftrument of 
generation is not perfect, it will be obvious to the 
fight ; and if the yard be to feebie that it will not 
admit of ere&*1-n, it can never convey the ſeed into 
the womb, nor can there be in ſuch a caſe any con- 
ception But this is plain and eaſily diſcerned, and 
needs mu be obvious to both parties; and the man 
whe. finds himſelf debilitated, owght not to marry; 
for i! he does, he muſt be contented if he finds his wife 
ſeeking fur that ſatisfa&ion which he is incapable of 
giving. *Tis true, for a woman to ſupply her huf- 
daid's defetts, is contrary both te honour and a 
47 
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women doth break the bounds en ſuch 


„ the fault will lie in a great meaſure at rhe 
K's door, the the wite cannet be held innocent, 

þ be cate can't be fo bad with the woman, tho" ſhe 
cs, but that her huſband may make uſe of her, 
es he te impregnabl-, which, tho” it ſome imes 
ry, yer but vey rarely happens; and therefore the 
ore mexcutable if le tranſere's., 
Nice whit | have edo mentioned, figns of 
arrdinets in womn are, If ſhe be of ander- hot cone 
fitution, of « dry budy, ſubject to anger, hath black 
hair, z quick pulſe, ber purgations flow but little, & 
that with pain, and vet has a violent deGre to coition x 
but it he be ct cold corftitution, they are the figns 
contrary to thoſe recited If barienne is e cauſed thro* 
an evii quality of the womb, it may be known by 
making 2 ſuFumgaiion of reſt ſtorax, myrrh, caſſra- 
wood, nut- meg. cinn- mon, and letring her receive 
the m- of it into her womb, covering her very cloſe. 
And it the odour bs receives paſſeth through the bee 
dy up inte the m- wth and noſtrils, of herfe}* ſhe is 
fruitfu! : But if ſhe fret got the fume in het tucuth 
2nd note, it denotes barrenne's one of theſe ways, 
viz. That the feed is either thro? cold extinguiſhed, 
ot tt ro“ hear diſipated, And if a womn be fuſpe&- 
ed ta be un tum ful, caſt n- ture brimftone, ſuch as is 
dige cd wot of the mine, into her urine, and if worms 
breed therein ſhe is fruiifal. Bu! this ſhall ſuffice te 
be laid of the cauſes and ſigns of barreanefs. Tie 
aow high time to ihe cure, 


„„ Of the eure of barrenneſs. 

In the cure of barrenneſs, reipect muß be bad ts 
the cauic ; for the cau'e mult be firfl removed, and 
then the womb ſirengthened, and the ſpirits of the 
feed -niivened by corroboriting applications. 
If barreane(s procerds from over much heat, let her 
a& inwardly luccory, % vichets, water-lilliesg 
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ſorrel, and lettuce, with ſyrups, and conſers 
thereof, thus : 

Take conſerve of borage, violets, ſuccory, "Mi 
lillies, of each an ounce ; half an ounce of confer 
roſes ; diamargariton frigid, diatrion ſantalon, of 
half a dram; with ſyrup of violets, or juice of cCI_ 
make an electuary. 1 

Let her alſo take of endive, water-lillies, dogg 
flowers, of each a handful ; rhubarb, myrobalans,"@f 
each three drams; with water make a decoctſen 
add to the ſtraining the ſyrup laxative of violets one 
ounce, ſyrup of caſſia half an ounce, manna three 
drams ; make all intoa potion. Take of the ſyrup 
of mugwort one ounce, ſyrup of maidenhair two 
ounces, pulv. elect. trionſant made all up iutoa julep. 
Apply to the reins and privities fomentations of the 
Juice of lettuce, violets, roſes, mallows, vine-leaves, 
and nightſhade ; let her alſo anoint her ſecret parts 
with the cooling ointment of galls. *Baths are good 
for her to fit it. Let the air be clear, her garments 
thin, her food lettuce, endive, ſuccory, and barley 3 
but let her have no hot meats, nor ſtrong wine, ex- 
cept it be wateriſh and thin, Reft is good for ber, 
both in boay and mind: She muſt uſe but little co. 
pulation ; but may ſleep as much as ſhe will. 

If barrennefs be occafioned by predominancy of 
cold, ext nguiſhing the power of the ſeed, which may 
be known by her defiring venery, and receiving no 

eaſuie in the act of copulation, even while the man 
is ſpending his ſeed ; her terms are phlegmatic, thick, 
ſlimy, and flow not rightly : In this caſe let her take 
ſyrup of calamint, mugwort, betony, of each one 
ounce ; water of pennyroyal, feverfew; by ſſop, ſage, 
of each two ounces, and make a julep. Alſo let her 
take every morning two ſpoonfuls of cinnamon wa- 
ter, with one ſcruple of mithridate. Alſo lgt her take 
6it of auiſeed one ſcruple and half; jaſming, diachlon 
beth, dinaſchi, diagalang, of each one dram; —_ 
our 


* ' 
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ances ; with water of cinnamon make lozen? 
ind take of then a dram and half twice a day, 
ours before meals. Let her alſo faſten cupping- 
% her hips and belly: Anc let her take ſtorax 
nt one ounce ; maſtic, cloves, cinnamon, nut- 
Ms, lignum aloes, frankincenſe, of cach half an 
, mulk ten grains, ambergreaſe balf a ſcruple, 
with roſe-water make a confection; divide it into 
four parts, of one part make a pomum oderatum to 
ſmell to, if ſhe be not hyſterical ; of the 2d make a 
maſs of pills, and let her take 3 every night , of the 
zd make a peſſary, and put it up; and of the 4th 
make a (uffumigation for the womb. 

If barrenneſs ariſes from the faculties of the womb, 
being weakened, and the life of the ſeed ſuffocated by 
over much humidity flowing on tho'e parts, let her 
take of betony, marjoram, mugwort, pennyroyal, 
balm, of each one handful ; root of afarum, fennel, 
elicampane, of each two drams ; aniſeed, cummin- 
ſeed, of each a dram, with ſugar and water a futh- 
cient quantity, of which make a ſyrup, and take three 
ounces every other morning. Then purge with theſe 
pills following: Take of pil. ext. 2 ſcruples; diag- 
ridion 2 grains; ſpecies de caſtore 1 ſcruple ; make 
them up into nine pills with ſyrup of mugwort. Al- 
ſy take ſpec. diagemme ; diamoſchi, diambræ, of 
each one dram ; cinnamon one dram and a half ; 
mace, cloves, nutmegs, of each half a dram ; ſuger 
ſix ounces, with water of feverfew ; make lozenges, 
to be taken every moraing. Likewiſe let her take 
of the decoction of farſaparail}a and virga, aurea, with 
good quantity of fage, which is an herb of that vir- 
tue, that Cornelius Agrippa honoured it with the ti- 
tie of /arra herba, a holy herb: And Dodonzus, 1n 
his Rifory of Plants, reports. That after a great 
plug ue had happened in Egvpt, which had almo"t de- 
populated the country, the ſurviving women were 
commanded to dripk the juice of tage, that they 
m:gart 
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Fe 


might multiply the faſter. Let her alſo avert 
genitals with the oil of aniteed and fpikenars 

#hiſks to (mother the womb are alſo very ges 
make which let her take mace, nutmeg, canal 
ftorax, amber, of each 1 dram ; cloves, ladan, oif 
half adram ; turpentine a ſufhcient quantity; 
iy, Take the roots of va'erian and elicampare 
each one pound ; of galangal 3 ounces ; erigang hs 
vender, marjoram, betony, mug wort, bay -e 
ealamint, of each three handfuls ; with water make 
an infufion, in which let her fit after he has had her 


Courſes. But to procced. 


If barrenneſs be cauſed by the dryneſs of the v 
conſurning the matter of the ſeed, let her take every 
day almend- milk and goat milk, extracted with ho- 
ney ; cat often of the root Satyrion candied, and oi the 
ele tusry Oiaſatyrion Let her alſo trke thice wethe 
ers heads, and boil them till the flefh comes rom the 
dones ; then take of melilut, violets, camomile. met- 
cury, orchis, with the routs, of each one pound 3 fee 
augreek, linjecd, vale in roots, of ech 2 bangtyul ; 
let all theſe be decotted in the aforeſatd broth, and 
let the woman ht in the decottion up to the ein 
Alſarake of deer's ſuet half an ounce, cow's Marrow. 
Avracis liquidæ, of each a dram : oil of ſwert ale 


| monds cu o oun es; wit) filk Or Cntt wn make 2 peſe 


fary, and make in ections valy of fielh butter and 
oil of ſweet a|menis, 

I: foretimes happens that barrenne(s is cauſed by 
rem:facſs in the ander of the act of coitiun; ard 
tho'ſthere be no impediinent on either hde, vet If 
doth ſexes meet not in hat act with equal vigour, 40 
conception follows ; for many times the ron 15 tun 
quick for the woman, er r:ither the woman tos Now 
for the An, and 1s not prepared ts receiie the ted 
with that deligut which the ought, when it is emͤt- 
ed by the man; and thule what low the opinion of 
the aocients, Chat the woman cunttibutes feed 12 


ies 
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don of the child, as well as the man, are of 
there ought to be a joint emiſſion both 
man and woman at the ſame inſtant, which 
ring to both a very great delight, perfects the 
conception. But if in this caſe the woman 
lack, it will be proper for the man to follow the 
Mee in chap. III. C2. where both ſexes are ſhew- 
ed hþw to manage themſelves in the a&t of coition,. 


- 
* that/ſo by ſtirring up in the womb a deſire to venery, 
© ſhe Way meet his embraces with the greateſt ardour. 
c But if this ſhould prove ineffetu-), ler her, before the 
act of coition, foment the privities wi h the decoc- 
b tion of betony, ſage, hy Top, and cal-mint, and onoint 
y the mouth and neck of the womb with muſk and 
* eivet; and, the cauſe of barten ne, removed, let the 
< womb be corroburated by the following applications. 
* Take of bay-berries, maſtich, rutmeg, fraikincenſey 
6 ypreſs, nuts, zadani, galbani, of cd cnc dram ;; Hyra- 
* cis liquide, taun fſrruples ; cloves hilf a oruple ; am- 
bag bergreaſe tue graias ; muſk fix grain; View with oil of 
3 pi tenard make a pefſary. Jo take red roſes. 4wwith 
* ſranbincenje, lapids kamatitrs, of ach hajf an ounce ; 
& ſanguis draconis, fine bole maſtic, of each tabs drams 3 
= nutmeg, cloves, of cack one drm; [f'henard half a lorum 
1 ple; and ⁊uit vil of warmword i a plaijier for the 
" lower part of the belly. And lt her eat of eringe 
ad roots candied, and make an injection of juice of the roots 
ef ſutyrian. And then let her uſe copulation ſoon 
by after the menſes ate ceaſed, conception being the 
4 - moſt apt to follow, for then the womb is thirſty and 
if dry, and apteſt both to draw the feed, and to tetain 
__ it, by the roughneſs ef the inward ſuperficies. And 
= let her take care to avoid exceſs of all things; and to 
ou lay alive all paſhons of the mind, ſnhunning ſtudy and 
al eare as things that are enemies to conception, Por if 
"I a woman conceive under fuch circumſtances, how 
* wiſe and prudent ſoever the parents are, the children 
bh zt beſt will be but foolith, becauſe the agimal facultics 


of 
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of the parents, viz the underſtanding and vo 
(from whence the children derive their res 
confuſed through the multitude of cares and eat 
tions; of which we ſee divers exanfples in Tea 
men, who, after great ſtudy and care, have pere 
« ed their conjugal rites with their wives, have oft 
8 | begot children, which have indeed been the fruitwat 
_— their bodies, bur not the iſſue of their brains. 
_ thus much ſhall ſuffice for the chapter of barneneſs. 


_ lich ts both ſexes clearly det h relate 
1 fleau nature ſometimes doth debilitate : 
. f And ſilenoiſe eus, how thoſe wwhn love to pry 
: Into the cauſe of things, may ſcon eſpy 
On which fide inſufficiency des lie. 
| lf And, *tis a maxaim *'mong phyſicians known, 
—_ The cure” s half aurcug ht when once the cauſe is neun 


Flere the fair ſex thoſe remedies may ſee, 
Which will, if barren, make them fruitful be, 
. 
Ne child- bearing avoren eught to gevern themſelves 
during the time of their pregnancy. 
HAVE already thewn how a woman ought to or- 
er herſelf, and what the ought to do preſently af- 
6 1. Of ain, dier, op 39 e Re 3 5 
exerciſe, Sc. iſcartiages; an erefore ſhall | 
f ſay no more as to that, What 1 
de ſign in this chapter is to ſhew how ſhe ought to 
govern herſelf during the whole time of het pregnancy. 1 
Firſt then, let a woman that is with child (if ſhe 
can) chule a temperate air, not infected with fogs, 
arid for that reaſon not near any marſhy grounds, ri- 
vers, lakes, or ponds ; But this by ſome cannot be a- 
voided, their habitation falling out to be in ſuch 
places. But thoſe who can live where they pleate, 
ought to avoid ſuch places; and fo they ſhould like- 
wile the going abroad in too hot or cold weather: As 
ah when the ſouth wind blows hard, for that often 
pioves lartiul to wemen with child; and ſometimes 
cauſes 
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ay abortion. Nor is the north wind much lcſs, 
or leſs to be avoided, ns Sang rheums, 
atk, andcatarrhs, which, opening the body, often 
& miſcarriages. ö 
econdly, the ought alſo to be very cautious in the 
arter of her Het, chuſing only thoſe means that create 
wholefome nouriſhment, and ſuch as are moderately 
diy; ; and let her take care to prevent and avoid im- 
moderate faſting, for that will weaken the infant and 
render it of a ſickly conftitation, and ſometimes 
cauſes abortion, And as all exerciſes are to be avoided, 
ſo ſh* muſt take care not only of avoiding immode- 
rate faſting, but immoderate eating too, which will 
not only be apt to ſtuff up the child, but to ſwell it 
up to that degree, that it will endanger the life of it- 
ſetf and the mother in its birth. Let it ſuffice, that 
in general ſhe avoids all mcats which are too hot, of 
toy cold and moſſt; ſuch as ſallads, ſpices, and hot 
nente, Which often caute the child to be born before 
Its time ; aud fometimes without nails, which fore- 
ſhews a ſhort life. Aud therefore in this cafe the 
mott wholeſome meats are pidgeons, patridges, phea- 
\ants, larks, veal, mutton, or any meat that yields 2 
good juice, and contributes kindly nouriſhments ; as 
a lo ſuch fruits as are ſweet and of eaſy digeſtion, as 
cherries. pears, damſons, and the like. But let her 
2vo01d as pernicious, all ſuch things as cauſe and create 
wind. 5 

Care ought alſo to be taken with reſpe to her ex- 
ercite, Which ought to be moderate; for violent mo- 
ion, either in walking or working, is hurtful and dif- 
turbing to the womb, eſpecially riding upon the ſtones 
in a coach, or any other uneven place; and in like 
manner all extraor4inary ſounds and noifes ſhould he 
avoided, eſpecially the ringing of bells, and the dif- 
charging of great guns: Neither onght ſhe give way 
to either immoderate laughing or weeping, or to an- 
rer, or any other Patton. for that may be prejudicial 
i her, D 2 S 2. IT ariis® 


* 
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nancy. 
Tho' the act of coition is that without hie 
eeption cannot be, yet the immodetate uſe f 
ders the chief end for which it was deſigned. 1 
firſt four months after conception ſhe sught not to 
with her huſband, at leaſt ſparingly, ſeſt by ſhaking 
the womb in that action, the courſes ſhould again "8 
forced down. In the 6ith and 11 xth months ſhe ought 
alſo to abſtain ; but in the th, $th, and gth, it may 
freely be permitted, by reaſon it opens the paſſege, 
and facilitates the birth: To contribute the better 
towards which the woman ſhould be careful to keep 
her body ſoluble ; ſyrups, and other opening things, 


= 

2 q deing very hel; ful to nature in thoſe operations, Let 
5 her, de fore he: grows too big, lay aſide her buſk, and 
: not lace too cloſe, left the child be thereby hindered 
. from coming to its full growth, 


To prevent any diſorder that may happen to her 
breaſſs by too much blood, which will cauſe curdled 
milk, let her wear a necklace of gold about her neck, 
or rather a (mal! ingot of feel between her breafts, fo- 
menting them a quarter of an hour every metning, 
with water 617, ed from ground-ivy, periwinkle, & 
ſage, being blood-warm. 
When her belly is ſwelling and the motion is great, 
which will be about the fourth month, the may ſwethe 
it with a ſwathe-band, anointed with pumatum, or 
any other thing of that kind, to keep it ſmocth and 
free from wrinkles. For which end it will be beſt to 
take of the caul of a kid and of a ſow, of each three 
ounces ; capon-greaſe and gooſe-gteaſe, of each one 
ounce and a half ; and having melted them altogether, 
put thereto a qua. er of a pint of Water; af'er which 
train them thro' a liven cloth into fair water, caſting 
it to and fro therein ti]! it be white; at which time 
add to it of the mariow vi a fed deer one ounce, _ 
1 
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it in roſe-water 12 hours. After the expiration 
which, you may uſe it, anointing all the ſwatke 
ind belly. 

But if theſe ingredients are not eaſy to be had, you 
may make uſe of the following linament, which will 
do almoſt as well as the other : Take of mutron ſuet 


4 (that which grows above the kinaneys is beſt) and 
c \of dog's greaſe of each two ounces, w hale oil one ounces 
d and oil of ſweet almonds the ſeme quantity; wash 
4 them well, after they are melted together inthe water 
, of germander, or new white wine, and anoint the 
r belly and ſwathe therewith. Thoſe that care not to 
N anoint their bellies, may make uſe of the following 
5 bath or decoction: Take of all ſerts of mallows, and 
N of mutherwort, each 2 hand fuls; white lilly roots 3 
d ounces ; me lilot and camomile, of each 2 handfuls ; 
d lame ſeed, quince ſeeds, and fenupreek ſeeds, three 
ounces ; boilthem well in ſpring water, and bathe 
r therewith. If the woman, after her quickening, 
4 finds but little motion of the infant in the womby 
y let her make aquilt in the following manner, and 
— bind it upon the navel, and it will much firengthen 
7 and comfort the infant: Take the powder of roſes, 
* red coral, and gillifiowers, of each two ounces; maſ- 
tic a dram, angelica-ſeeds two drams, ambergreaſe 2 
t. f grains, and muſk 8 grains; all which being well bea- 
C ten, put them into a linen bag, ſpread them abroad 
IT E and quilt it, that they may be in every part of it, 
d placing it upon the navel, and it will have the defired 
0 effect. Theſe things are ſufficient to obſerve during 
e the time of their pregnancy, that neuher child nor 
ie mother may miſcarry , but be brought to birth at the 
ry appointed time, It remains now, that when the ap- 
h pointedtime is come, the good woman is to be in- 
Ig ſtructed in her duties: but that ſball be the buſineſs 
1e of the next chapter, 
id CHAP, 
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SSA AP. „ "1, "OY 
Direimms for midtorves how to A women in tha ti 
4 their labour ; and icav child-bearing wamen fan 
e ordered in the time of their ſying-in. 


ll r. How a midwife ought to be qualified, li 


HE office of a midwife is not to be unde rtaxC 


by any without due conſideration, First, whes 
ther they are ſufficiently qualified for it, or elſe. they 
may make themſelves guilty of the death of all thoſe 
that ſhall miſcarry under their-hands for want of a- 
bility to perform their office. And tho' they may 
eſcape with impunity before men, they will aſſuredly 
be called to account for it before a higher tribunal. 
And therefore a widwiſe ſhould take care to fit her- 
ſelf for that employment with the knowledge of 
things neceſſary for the faithful diſcharge thereof: 
And that I may cantribute thereto, is one principal 
end of this bouk. in order to which 1 ſhall briefly 
ſhew how a widwife ought to be qualified, 

A midwife ough? to be of a middie age, neither 
too old nor too young, and of a good habit of body, not 
ſubject ro diſeaſes, fears, or ſudden frights; noi are 
the qualiſieations aſſigned te a good ſurgeon improper 
for a widwife, viz. a lady's hand, an hawk's eye, 
add a lion's heart : To which may be added, activity 
of body, and a convenient ſtrength, with cauzion and 
diligence, not ſubje& to drowſineſs, nor apt to be 
impatient. She oughtalſo to be ſober, affable, courte- 
ous, and chaſte, not covetous, nor ſubject to paſion ; 
but bountiful and compaſſionate, & her temper chear- 
ful and pleaſant, that ſhe may the vetter comfort her 
patients in their forrow : Nor muſt the be very haſ- 
ty, tho' her buſineſs may perhaps require her in auo- 
ther place, leſt ſhe ſhould make more haſte than good 
ſpeed. For, above all, ſhe ought to be qualified with 
the fear of God, which is the principal thing in every 
Bate and condition, and will furniſh her on all occa- 
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ein knowledge and diſcretion, But now 
| WT proceed to more particular directions. 


d N 2. What muf be done when the woman's time of 
= 8 | labour is come. 
A 
When the time ef birth draws near, and the good 
{ woman finds her travelling pains begin to come upon 
her let her ſend for a midwife in time, better too ſoon 
than too late, and get thoſe things ready which are 
proper upon ſuch occaſions : When the midwife is 
come, let the firſt thing the does be to hnd whether 
the true time of the birth be come. The want of 
obſerving this hath ſpoiled many a child, and endan- 
gered the life of the mother, or at leaſt put her to 
twice as much pain as ſhe needed: For unikilful mid- 
wives, not minding this, bave given things to force 
down the child, and thereby diſturbed the natural 
courſe of her labours ; whereas nature works beſt in 
her own time and way. I & confeſs it is fomewhat 
diſheult to know the true time of ſome women's la- 
dours, tney de ing troubied with pains ſo long before 
their true {abour comes; in ſome weeks before, the 
reaſon of which is the heat of the reins, which is 
manifeſt by the ſwelling of their legs. And there 
fore when with child find their legs te ſwell much, 
they may be aſſured their reins are too hot. Where- 
fore my advice to ſuch women is, to cool their reins 
before the time of their labour, which may be effec- 
tually done by anointing the reins of their back with 
the oil of poppies and violets, or water-lillies, and 
thus they may avoid that hard labour, which they 
uſually undergo whoſe reins are hot ; which that they 
may the better prevent, let me recommend to you the 
decoction of plantain leaves and roots, which is thus 
made: Make a ſtrong de coct ion of them in water, 
and then having ſtraned & clarified it with the white 
of an egg, boil it into a ſyrup with its equal weight of 
ſugar, 
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Ing, eipeciaily with the frit child, and perceive any 


ſuzar, and kcep it for uſe. But fince it is ſo were 
ſary for m.uwives to know the true time of a 
man's labour, the following ieQion will rightly 8 
form them, 2 
C 3. Signs by which the true time of 4vomen's lab! 
may be KH. 
| When women draw near the time of their reckon 


extraordinary pains in their belly, they immediately 
{end for the m:dwile, as tzking it for their labour, 
tho' perhaps thode pains, which are ſo often miſta- 
ken for labour, are only cauſed by the cholic, and pro- 
ceed jrom wind; which pains, the? they come and 
go, griping the Whole belly, are yet without any 
forcing downward into the won b, as is dene by thole 
that go before labour. But theſe cholic pains may 
be removed by warm cloths laid upon the belly, and 
the application of a clyfter or two, by which thoſe 
pains that precede a true labour, are rather furthered 
than hindered. There are alſo other pains incident 
to women in that condition, from the flux of the 
belly, which ae calily known by the frequent ſtools 
that follow tnem, 

But to ſpeak more directly of the matter: The 
ſigns of labour ſome few days before are, that the wo- 
man's belly, which befoie laid high, inks down, and 
hir ders ker from walking ſo eaſily as ſhe uſed to do; 
alſo there flows from the womb flimy humours, 
which nature has appointed to moiften and make 


"ſmooth the pallage, that its inward orifice may be 


the more eaſily dilated when there is occaſhon ; whien, 
beginning to open zt that time, ſuffers that ſlime to 
flow away, which proceeds from the ylandules, called 


Preſtata. Theſe are ſigus preceding labour, 


But when ſhe is preſently falling into labour, the 
zus are grgat pants at vat the region of the teins and 
Joins, 
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ons, which coming and retreating by intervals, an- 
we bottom of the belly by congruous throes 3 
Wand foretimes the face is red ang inflamed, the blood 
: being moch heated by the endeavours a woman makes 
Eto bring forth the child; znd hkewiſe becauſe dure 
Wang the firong throes her pet ſpitat jon is intercepted, 
which cauſes the blood to have recourſe to ker face; 
her privy parts ate alſo ſwelled, by the infant's head 
 Jying in the birth, which, by often 'hruſfting, cauſes 
thoſe parts to diſtend outwards. She is likewiſe muck 
ſuhject to vomiting, which is alſo a ſign of good labout 
and ſneedy delivery, though, by ignorant women, 
thought otberw:fe ; for good pains are thereby excite 
ed and redoubled ; wh:ch vomiting is occaſioned by. 
the ſymputhy there is be ween the womb and the 
ftomach. Alſo when the birth is near, moſt women 
are troubled with a trembling of the thighs and legs 3 
mot with cold, like the beginning of an ague fat, but 
with the heat of the whole body: though this indeed 
does not happen always. A'fo it the humours, which 
then flow from the womb, are diſcol-wred with blood 
(which is what the midwife calls ſhews) it is an in- 
faliibie matk of the birth's being ner + Ard then if 
the midwife puts her finger upon the neck of the 
womb, ſhe will and the inner orifice dilated ; at the 
open ng of which, the membranes of the infant, con- 
ta ning the wate. s, preſent themſelves, and are frong+ 
ly forced downwards with each pain ſhe bath, at 
which time one may perceive them ſometimes ts 
reſiit the finger: And then again to preſs forwards, 
being more or leſs hard and extended, according as the 
pain. ate flronger or weaker. Theſe membranes with 
the water in them, when they ate before the head of 
the child, which the midwives call the gathering of 
the womb, reſembles, to the touch of the fingers, 
thoſe eggs which have yet no ſhell, but are covered 
only by a imple membrane, After this, pains fill 
wdouitng, the membranes are broken by *he ftrong 
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impreſſion of waters, which preſently flow away, ang 
then the head of the infant is preſently felt naked 
reſents itſelf at the inward orifice of the wog 
hen thoſe waters come thus away, then the mide 
wife may be aſſured the birth is very near ; this bes 
ing the moſt certain ſign that can be, for the amnion 
and allantois being broken (which contained thoſe 
waters) by the preſſing forward of the birth, the 
child is no more able to ſubſiſt long in the womb af - 
terwards, than a naked man in a heap of ſnow, Now 
theſe waters, if the child come preſently after them, 
facilitate the labour by making the paſſage ſlippery 3 
and therefore let no midwife uſe means to forte a- 
way the water, for nature knows beſt when the true 
rime of the birth is, and therefore retain the water 
till the time, but if by accident the water breaks a» 
way too long before the birth, then ſuch things as 
will haſten it may be ſafely adminiftered. And what 
is to be done in that caſe, I ſhall ſhew in another ſee- 
non by and by. 


$ 4. What to be done at the time of labour. 


When, by che foregoing ſigns concurring, the mid- 
wife is ſarisfhed chat it is che true time of her labour, 
ſhe muſt rake care to ge? all things ready that are 
neceſſary co comfort the travailing woman in that 
time; and the beer to do iz, le! her lee that ſhe be 
not ſtrai? laced. She may alſo give her a pretty ſtrong 
ely ſter, if the finds there is occaſon for it; but with 
this proviſo, that it be done az the beginning, and 
before che child be 700 forward; for otherwiſe i? 
will de difficult for her to receive it. The advantage 
of which clyfter is, tha? the gut thereby will be ex- 
cited 70 diſcharge irfelf of its excrements, and the 
rectum being empried, there will be more ſpace for 
the dilating of the paſlage ; like wiſe 70 cauſe he 
pains to best more down wards, through the endeav- 
91s 
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enskes when neceſſary things for her labour 

Ee put in order both for the mother and child, 

As tothe manner of che delivery, various midwives 

mc differen? ways : Some are delivered fitting on a 

Snidwiſe's fool. Bur for my own part, I think thas 

= pallcr-bed girded, andFlaced near che fire, that the 
pod woman may come on each fide, and be the 
ore readily afhited, is much che beſt way. 

And if the labouring woman abounds with blood, 
ie may no? be improper to le her bleed a lizzle, for 
by that means he will both breathe che bezrer, and 
have her breath more at liberry ; and likewiſe more 
Areng/h to bear down her pain: and this may be 
done without danger, becauſe the child being now 
ready to be bort, needs not the mocher's blood for its 
nouriſhment any longer; and no? only fo, but this 
evacuation does many times prevent her havixg a fea- 
ver after delivery. Likewiſe, if her ftrengrh will 
permit, let her walk up and down her chamber; and 
ile better to enable her cherezo, ler her take ſome 
good Arengchening things, fuch as new-laid eggs, 
jelly, bro;h, or ſome ſpoonfuls of burne wine; and 
encourage her to hold off her pains, bearing them 
down when they take her all that ſhe can. And le? 
ite midwife often touch the inward orifice with her 
hr finger, tha ſhe may che berrer know Whether the 

birch will follow ſoon after; for generally the birth 
, \ 3 follows in two hours afrer the efflux of the water. 
i And to help it afterwards, le? her anoint the waman's 
4 privities wich emollien oil, hog-greaſe, and wet 
d 


bu? ter; etpecially if the Hads them too hard to be 


5 


7 dilnted. 

Ler che mid wife a!fo be near the labour ing woman 
* all che while, and diligently obſerve her gefturet, 
pr pains, and complaints, tor by th's the may gue ſs pre? - 
$ ty well how her labour goes for ware ; for when the 
) ' 0 . . 

4 changes her groans into loud cries, it is a grea? fen 
ze 


te birch is near ; ar which; imme hier paing are grearer 
£0 
and 
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and more frequenz. Let her alſs ſonietimes reſt herial 
on her bed to renew her ſtrength, bu: nog n Tong ary 
time, for to lie too long at a time will retard her 
hour, and therefore tis better for her to Walk a 
the chamber as much as ſhe can; Which, that the 
may the better do, let the good woman ſupport her 
under her arms, iſ it be neceſſary; for by walking 
the weight of the child cauſes the inward orifice of 
the womb to dilate much ſooner than it would do if 
ſhe lay upon her bed; beſides her pains while walk 
ing will be ftroager and frequenter, and by conſe: 
quence her labour will not be near ſo long A If the 
knds any qualms, let her not be diſcouraged ; and if 
ſhe hnds any mat ion to vomit, let her not ſuppreſs 
them, but rather give way to them. For it will 
(hover uneaſy and irkſome they are for the pre- 
ſent) be much for her beneſit, becauſe they further 
the painz and provoke downwards. 


. How to provoke the birth, and cauſe a ſpredy 
: delivery. 

In the 24 ſect. of this chap. I told you that ſome- 
times ie happens that the water breaks away too long 
before the birtn, and that in ſuch caſes thoſe things 
that haſten it may be faf-ly adminiſtered: And I 
there promiſed to let the midwife know what things 
are mot effectual in ſuch caſes : And I now intend 
to make good my words. 

When the birth is long deferred, after the coming 
down of the waters, let her haiten the birth by drigk- 
ing a good drought of wine, wherein dittanny, red 
coral, juniper-berries, betony, pennyreyal, and ſever- 
few have been boiled; the juice of feverfew taken in 
its prime (which is ia May) and clarified, and fo 
bo led up in a j top, and twice its weight of ſugar, is 
very good upon this occaſion, Allo mugwort uſed 
d the ſune manner, wor s: the fare etch. And ts 
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eam of cinnamon in powder, given in- 
my, or tanſey bruiſed and applied to the privities, 
eiiie fone Atites beld to the privities does 
er little time draw forth the child and the af- 
Burden ; but grea? care muſt be taken to remove 
E preſently, or elſe it will draw forth the womb and 
Mio great is ifs magnetic virtue. Alſo a decoftion 
wi ſavory made wih the white wine and drank, gives 
a woman. ſpeedy delivery. Alſo wild tanſey, or fil- 
verweed bruiled and applied to the woman's noſtrils, 
is very good. So alſo are date-ſtones beaten to pow- 
der, and half a driw of thera taken in white wine. 
Parſley is of excellent uſe on this occaſion : For if 
you bruiſe it, and preſs out the juice, and then dip a 
linen cloth in it, aud put it up, being ſo dipped, iato 
the mouth of the womb, it will preſently cauſe the 
child to come away, tho” it be dend, and will bring 
away the after-burden alſo. The juice of parſley be- 
ing of great virtue, eſpecially the ſtone parſiey being 
Crank by a woman with child, it cleareth not only 
the womb, bat alſo the child in the womb, of all 
groſs humours. A ſcruple of caſtorum in powder in 
any convenient liquor, is very good to be taken in 
fuchacaſe, and fo alſo are 2 or 3 drops of the ſpirit of 
mvrrh, given in a convenient 1,quor, have the ſame 
elfet, Or give a womin in travail another woman's 
milk to drink, it will cauſe ſpeedy delivery. Alſe 
the juice of lecks being drank with warm water hath 
a mighty operation, Cauſing tpe:dy delivery. Take 
piony feeds, beat them to powder, and mix the pow- 
cer withoil ; with which oil anoint the Joins and 
priviies of the woman with child; it gives her de- 
liverance very ſpeedily, and with leſs pain than can 
be :magined. And this may be noted for a general 
guie, that all thoſe things that move the terms are 
tood for making the delivery eaſy. There are ſeveral 
Abet things e cacleus in this caſe ; but I necd not 
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heap up medicines unneceſſary; thoſe | havealen 
named beiug ſufficient, mas 


* 


6 6. H. a woman fhould be placed in evder to 
delivery, with directions te the midwife how to den 
thr labouring TOm an. 


Having ſhewn how the birth may be facilits ed 
in caſe it Comes not ſoon after the breaking alway 
of the watets, I Come now to ſhew the manner of 
her delivery. | 

When any of the fore named medi- 
eines have haſtened the birth, let the 
midwife place the woman in a proper 
poſture for delivery. And firſt, let the 
womz u be conducted to the pallet-bed, 


fire, according to the ſeaſon of the year; 
and let there be a quilt laid upon the 
pallet beadſtead, which 1s better than a 
feather bed, and let it have thereon 
linen cloths in many folds, with ſuch 
other things as are neceſlary, which 
may be changed as the occaftion requires 
it, that ſo the woman may not be in- 

commoded with blood, waters, and other 
fIth, which are voided in labour. Ihen 

let her lay the woman upon her bach, 
having her head a little raiſed by the 
help of a pillow, having the like help 
to ſupport her reins and buttocks, that 
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2 may lie high ; for if he lie 
d dolhe cannot very well be delivered. 
Ing ſlet her keep her knees and thighs 
far aſunder as ſhe can, let her legs be 
owed towards her buttocks, and let 
7 feet be ſtayed againſt a log, or ſome 

her firm thing. And let two women 
old her two ſhoulders, that ſhe may 
ſtrain out the birth with the more ad- 
vantage, holding in her breath, and for. 
cing herſelf as much as poſlible, in like 
manner as when ſhe goes to ſtool : For 
by ſuch ſtratning the diaphragm, or 
midriff being ſtrongly thruſt down= 
wards, neceſſarily forces down the 
womb, and child in it. In the mean 
tune let the widwife encourage all the 
can, and take care that ſhe have no rings 
on her hands when ſhe anoints her parts: 
Then with her finger let her gently 
dilate the inward orifice of the womb, 
and putting her fingers in the entry 
thereof, ſtretch them one from another 
when her pains take her, by this means 
endeavouring to help forward the child, 
and thruſting by little and little the ſides 
of the orifice towards the hinder part 
of the child's head, anointing thoſe parts 
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alſo with freſh butter, in caſe at 
ceſſary. And when the head of 
fant is ſomewhat advanced in th 9 
ward orifice, it is uſual among mid win 
to ſay it is crowned, becauſe it b 

girds and ſurrounds it like a crow 
but when it is gone ſo far, and the e- 
tremity begins to appear without the 
privy parts, they then ſay the child is 
in the paſſage; and at this time the wo- 
man feels herſelt as if the was ſcratched 
or pricked with pins, and is ready to 
think that the midwiſe hurts her; 
whereas in truth it is only occaſioned by 
the violent diſtenſion of thoſe parts, 
which ſometimes even ſuffer a lacerati- 
on throngh the bigneſs of the child's 
head. When things are come to this 
poſture, , let the midwife ſeat herſelf 
conveniently to receive the:child, which 
will now.come very quickly; and with 


to be ſure to keep parted, let her endea- 
your to thruſt the erowning of the 
womb back over the head of the child, 
And as foon as it is advanced as far as 
the ears, or thereabuuts, let ber take 
held of the two ſides with her tVo hands 
a | and 
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zie tin tha good pain comes, and 
dotautckly draw forth the child tak- 
ng care that the navel-ſtring be not 


fentangled about the child's neck, or any 
by part as ſometimes it is, leſt there- 


the after-burden be pulled with vi- 
lence, and perhaps the womb alſo te 
which it is faſtened, and ſo either cauſe 
her to flood, or elſe break the firing, 
both which are of bad conſequence to 
the woman, and render her delivery the 
more difficult. Great care muſt be ta- 
ken that the head be not drawn foith 
ſtrait, but ſhaking it a little from one 
fide to the other, that the ſhoulders 
may the ſooner and eaſier take its place, 
immediately after it is paſt ; which 
muſt be done without loſing any time, 
the head being paſt, the child be ſtopp- 
ed there by the largeneſs of the ſhoul. 
ders, and ſo he is danger of being ſuf 
focated in the paſſage, as it hath ſome- 
times happened, for want of care there- 
in. But as ſoon as the head is born, 
ſhe may ſlide in her fingers under the 
arm pits, and the reſt of the body wall 
follow without difficulty, As ſoon as 
we midwife hath in this manner drawn 
forth 


the womb, and there feel whether ano- 
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forth the child, let her lay ĩt 
leſt the blood and water wh 
it immediately ſhould do it a 
by running into its month and nose 
it would do if it lay on its back, and 
endanger the choaking of it. The e 1d 
being thus drawn forth, the next thing 
requiſite is to bring away the afters 
burden; but before that let the mid- 
wife be very careful to examine whe» 
ther there be any more children in the | 
womb ; for ſometimes a woman may 
have twins, of which the midwife may 
ſatisfy herſelf, both by the continuance 
of the woman's throes, and the bigneſs 
of her belly. But this is not ſo certain 
as to put her hand upon the entry of 


ther child is not preſenting to the paſ- 
ſage: And if ſo, ſhe mult have a care 
how ſhe goes about the fair-birth till the 
woman be delivered, The firſt Wing 
muſt be cut, and tied with a thread 3 0 

4 double, and the end faſtened with a 
ſtring to the woman's thigh to prevent 
the inconvenience it may cauſe by hang- 
ing between the thighs. 


$ 7. / the after burden. 
Until the after-burden is brought 2+ 
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way, which ſometimes is more difficult 
bdothan the child, and altogether as 
ngerous, if it be not ſpeedily done the 
oman cannot properly be ſaid to be de- 
yered, though the child be born. And 
therefore how the midwife may do it 
ſafely, without prejudice to the wo- 
man, is the bufineſs of this ſection. 

Therefore as ſoon as the child is born, 
before the midwife either ties or cats 
the navel- ſtring, leſt the womb ſhould 
cloſe, let her, having taken the ſtring, 
wind 1t once or twice about one or two 
of the fingers of the left-hand joined to- 


Uance 


igneſs gether, the better to hold, with which 
ertain ihe may only take ſingle bold of it a- 
try of bove the left, near the privities, draw- 
r ano- ing likewiſe with that very gently, reſt- 
e paſ- ing awhile, with the fore-finger of the 
2 care lame hand, extending and flretching a+ 
till the while, with the tore-finger of the ſame 
ſtring hand, extending and ftretching along 
ad 3 or the ſtring towards the entry of the vas 
with a gina, always obſerving, for the more fa- 


prevent cility, to draw it from the fide to whick 
hang - the burden incliues, for in ſo doing the 
reſt will ſeparate the better. And ex- 
traordinary care muſt be taken, that it 
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be not drawn forth with too much vis 
lence, leſt by breaking the firing nes 
the burden, the midwife be obliged to 
put her whole hand into the womb ta 
deliver the womb, and ſhe had need t6 
take care in this matter, that ſo ſthe 
womb itſelf, to which ſometimes this 
burden is faſtened very ſtrongly, be not 
drawn away with it, which has ſome. 
times happened. It is therefore very ne- 
ceſſary to aſſiſt nature with proper re- 
medies, which are in general whatever 
nas been fore- mentioned, to cauſe a 
ſpeedy delivery; for whatever has a 
magnetic virtue to bring away the birth, 
has the fame to bring away the after- 
birth: Beſides which, the midwite ovght 
to conſider that the good woman cannot 
but be much ſpent by the fatigue ſhe 
has already undergone in bringing forth 
the infant, and therefore ſhould be ſure 
to take care to give her ſomething to 
comfort her. To which purpoſe ſome 
good jelly-broths, and a little wine with 
a toaſt in it, and other comforting things, 
will he neceſſary. Sueezing being very 
conducive to bring away the after«birth, 
let her alſo take a little white hellebore 
in 
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n powder to cauſe her to ſneeze, Tan- 


ie Etites, applied as before 


girected, is very efficacious in this caſe, 
he ſmoke of marigold-flowers, receiv- 
ed up a woman's privities by a funnel, 
Will bring away the after-birth, though 
the midwife has loſt her hold. Or if you 
boil mugwort in water till it be very 
ſoft, and then take it out and apply it 
like a poultice to the navel of the wo- 
man in travail, it inſtantly brings away 
both the birth and the after-birth; but 
as ſoon as they are come forth, it muſt 
be inſtantly taken a way, leſt it ſhould 
bring away the womb alſo, 
) 8. How to cut the child's navel-fring. 
After the birth and after-birth are 
ſafely brought away, the midwife ought 
to take care to cut the navel-ſtring ; 
which, tho” it be by ſome eſteemed a 
thing of ſmall matter, yet it requires 
none of the leaſt ſkill of a midwife to do 
it with that care and prudence that it 
ought, and therefore to juſtruct the in- 
duſtrious mid wife a little therein: As 
ſoon as the child is come into the world, 
let her conſider whether it be weak er 
firong ; and if it be weak, let her gent- 
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ly put back part of the vital ge 
blood in the body of the child h 
vel, for that recruits a weak child, "the 
vital and natural ſpirits being commu 
nicated by the mother to the child by its 
navel- ſteing. But if the child be ſtrong 
there is no need of it, Only it will not 
be amiſs to let the midwife know, that 
many childien that are born ſeeming 
dead, may be ſoon brought to life again, 
if ſhe ſqueeze {ix or ſeven drops of blood 
out of the part of the navel-ſtring which 
is cut off, and give it the child inwardly. 

As to the cutting it ſhort or long, au- 
thors can ſcarce agree about it, nor mid- 
V1--5 neither; ſome preſcribing it to 
cut at four fingers breadth, which is at 
the beſt but an uncertain rule, unleſs all 
fingers were of one ſize, *Tis a received 
opinion, that the parts adapted to gener- 
ation are either contracted or dilated, 
accordipg to th- cutting of the navel. 
ſtring ; ; which 1s the reaſon that mid- 
wives are generally ſo kind to their own 
ſex, that they leave a longer part of the 
navel-ſtring of a male than the female, 
becauſe they would have the male well 


provided for the encounters of Venus. 
Ani 


8 
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And the reaſon they give why th 

e 
thoſe of a female more ſhort 4 "Bars 
they believe it makes them modeſt and 


by | their parts narrower, which make them 
171 0% more acceptable to their huſhands, But 
ill not papa? this be ſo or not (which yet 
- ths e of the greateſt ſearchers into the 
ein ecrets of nature affirm for a truth) yet 
- dapin, certain it is, that great care ought to be 
'f blood uſed about cutting of the navel-ſtring ; 
g which and eſpecially that, after it is cut, it be 
bd = ſuffered to touch the ground, ſo if it 
ng, . be, the child will never be able to hold 
RR 5 ate, bat be ſubject all ice ron 
1 to a diabetes, as experience has often 
ich is at Saünmad⸗ But as to the manner of 
R ning Ge navel-Rinag, Tet 
n 8 take a brown thread, 3 or 4 times 
LOS ouble, of an ell long, or thereabouts, 
Ae tied with a fingle Enot at each of the 
"LS ends, to prevent their entangling ; and, 
wages 0 this thread ſo accomoted (which 
ws 4 ? midwife ought to have in readineſs 
4 efore the woman's labour, as alſo a 
e female good pair of ſciſſars, that ſo no time 
nale well 30s. be loſt) let her tie the ſtring with- 
© Venus i an inch of the belly with a double 
not ; and turning about the ends of 
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the thread, let her tie two or e 
the other fide of the ſtring, i 
it again if it be neceſſary ; then let n, 
cut off the navel-ſtring another inch bes 
low the ligature, towards the after-birthizy 
ſo that there only remains but two ini 
ches of the ſtring, in the midſt of which? 
will be the knot we ſpoke of; which 
mult be ſo ſtrait knit, as not to ſuffer a 
drop of blood to ſqueeze out of the veſ- 
ſels; but yet care mult be taken not to 
knit it ſo ſtrait as to cut it in two; and 
threfore the thread mult be pretty thick 
and pretty ſtrait knit, it being better too 
ſtrait than too looſe: Some children 
have miſerably loſt their lives before it 
hath been diſcovered that the naval- 
ring was not well tied. Therefore great 
care muſt be taken that no blood ſquee- 
zes thro', for if there do, new knots 
muſt be made with the reſt of the ſtring. 
You need not fear to bind the navel- 
ring very hard, becauſe it is void ot 
ſenſe; and that part of it which you 
leave on, falls off of its own accord in a 
very few days, ordinarily 6 or 7, and 
{ſometimes in leſs time: But it is vet) 
care that it tarries Jonger than the 811 
er oth day. 3 
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been e ens navel-fring is cut off, apply a little 
ee place, to the end, to keep it 
e the cold enter into the body of the child, 


re 01 
rating 


ren 


et her which it will unavoidably do in cale it be not bound 

ch bes hard enough ; and if the lint or cotton you apply ta Z 
g de dipped in oil of roſes, it will be the bettter; N 

birth "then having put another ſmall rag 3 or 4 times double 

o 1s upon the belly of the child, above the navel, laygthe 

* which Kring ſo wrapped upon it that i it may touch the noked 


belly. Upon the top of 41!, put another ſmall bolfter ; 
which and then ſwathe it in a linen ſwathe, four fingers 
ſuffer a broad, to keep it ſteady, leſt by rolling too much, or 


he vel. being continually ſtitred from fide to fide, it comes to 
| fall off before the navel-firing which you left remain- 
not to ing is fallen off. Tis the uſual cuſtom of midwives 
o; and to put a piece of burnt rag to it; but I would adviſe 
| 4 them to put a ſmall quantity of bole-armoniac becauſe 
* of its dry ing quality. But thus much may ſuffice as 
-tteEr too to cutting the navel- ſtring, and delivery of a woman 
children in labour, where the labour is naturul, and no ill acei- 
before it dent happens. But it ſometimes ſo falls out, thar the 


Ia our is not only hard and difficult, but unnatural 


naval- alſo, in which the midwife muſt take other meaſures : 
re great And what is to be done in ſuch caſes, ſhall be the 
ſubject of the following chapter. 
d ſquee- CHAP. VIL 
x knots What unnatural labour is, and whence it proceeds ; and 
e ſtring. what the midwife oug ht to do in ſuch cafes. 


T is an eftabliſhed axiom in the ſchools, That be 

Cc dave - who diſtinguithes well argues well: 4 1. What 

void of and this rule holds good in our preſent 4. 

; [ubic ſe wil natural lobew 

ich you ubject of unnatural labour, It will, 
ales be neceſſary (jor the information of * 

ora in the midwife) to acquaint the reader, that there ar 

r 7, and three forts of bad labour, all painful and difficult, but 


is vet) not all properly unnatural ; which, therefore, I ſhall 
"TY gh thus difting 
| the 1 Tue firſt 405 de ply filed hard labour, and it 
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is that wherein the mother and child de fer 've 
much by extreme pain. 2 

The ſecond may well enough be ſtiled diet 
bour, which is thus differenced from the former, that 
be ſides thoſe extreme pains, it is generally attended 
with ſome unhappy accident, which, by retarding that 
birth, makes it very difficult. Now neither of 2 
tho' hard and difficult, ean be called unnatural : Fa 
women to bring forth children in pains and forrows, i# 
natural. 

'Tis therefore the third ſort of lobour which I call 
unnatural ; and that is, when the child eſſays to come 
into the world in a contiary poſition to that which 
nature ordained, To explain this the reader muſt 
know that there is but one right and natural way of 
poſture, in which children come to the birth ; and 
that is when the head comes firſt, and the body fol. 
lows after in a trait line. If, inſtead of this, the 
child comes with its feet foremoſt oi with the fide a- 
croſs, it is quite contrary to nature, or, to ſycak more 
plainly, unnatural, 

Having thus ſhewed the ſeveral ſorts of hard labour, 
and diſtinguiſhed thoſe that are hard and difficult 
from that which is unnatural, it remains I ſhew from 
whence ſuch labours proceed. 
$ 2. Whence hard, diff.- The firſt anſwer to the 
cult, and unnatural /a- queſtion that ſome put, why 
bours preceed. women bring forth their 

children with ſo much pain, 
$5, that it is the effet of the curſe pronounced againſt 
woman for her tranſgreſſing the law of the Creator, 
for upon her ſinning, it was pronounced as a curſe 
—_ her, that in ſcrrow fe fhould bring forth her 
Hauen. - 

But the natural and phyfical reaſon hereof is, That 
the ſenſe of feeling being diſtributed to the whole bo- 
ey by the nerves ; and the mouth of the "womb be- 
ing ſo ſtrait, that it muſt of neceſſity be dilated at the 

dime 
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mane of her delivery, the dilating thereof fretcheth 


the nerves, and from thence come the pain: And 
therefore the reaſon why ſome women bave more pain 
in ther labour than others proceeds from theirhaving 


Je mouth of the matrix moie full of nerves than 


others. 
Hard and difficult labour may proceed either from 
the mother or child, or from both: It may proceet 
from the mother, by reaſon of a general indiſpoſit ion 
of ber body; from che indiſpoſit ion of tome particu- 
lar part only, and that principally of the womb, which 
may be affected with ſuch a-weaknefſs, as tenders the 


mother Pn expel her burden. It may be alſo 


becauſe the is young. or it may be too old, and ſo 
may have the paſſages too ſtrait, and then, if it he het 
fuſt child, the parts may be too dry and had, and 
cannot eal1!y be dilated. The cholic does alſo cauſe 
labour to be hard and difficult, be auſe it hinders the 
true pains Which ſhouid accelerat” ; by which 
means, or Which reaſon rather, all „et and acute 
pains render a woman's labour very difficult, As 
when the woman is taken with a violent fever, fre- 
quent convulfions, or a great flooding, or any other vio- 
lent diſtemper, eipecially when the membranes are 
thick, and the orifice is too ſitait, or the neck of the 
womb not ſufficiently opghed. Fa 

Hard labours may alſo proceed from the chi * 
this is ether when it happens to ſtick to am 10 
ſo weak it cannot break the membrane; alſo whewit 
is too big, either all over, or bis Lead only; or if the 
navel veſſels ſhould be twiſted abuut its neck, as when 
it proves monfirous, or comes into the birth in an un- 
natural poſlmie. Sometimes it proceeds from the ig- 
no1 _ of the midwife, who may hinder nature in her 
WOIX. 5 
3. How the midrvife muſt proceed id Þrder to the 
4: lin ery of 4 Werad in caſe of hard labowr ang 8 * 
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In caſe the midwife finds a woman in difficult ta 
bour, ſhe muſt endeavour ta know the-particular "ob 
fructtion or cauſe thereof, that ſo ſhe may app A Tai 
table remedy. When hard labour is cauſed by "a woes 
man's being too young and too trait, the paſſes mull 
be anointed with oil, hog*'s-lard, or freſh butter, to re 
lax and dilate them the eaſter. But if a woman be 
years, and has hard labour from the h:ſt child, let he 
lower parts be anointed to molify the inward orifice 
which, in ſuch cafe, (being more hard and callous) 
does not eaſily yield to the diſtention of labour; and 
indeed this is the true cauſe why ſuch women are lon- 
ger in labour, and wby their children in their birth 
are more ſubje to bruiſes than othets. Thlioſe who 
are very lean, and have hard labour from that cauſe, 
let them moiſten their parts with oil and ointments, 
to make them more ſmooth and ſlippery, that the head 
of the infant in the womb may not be compreſſed and 
bruiſed by the hardneſs of the mether's bones in its 
paſſage. But if the cauſe be weakneſs, ſhe ought to 
be ſtrengthened, the better to enable her to ſupport 
her pain. Since diificult labour proceeds from divers 
cauſes, the midwife mufl make uſe of ſeveral reme- 
dies to women in hard difficult labour. which muſt be 
adapted to the cauſes from whence it proceeds. 

I need not tell the judicious midwife, that in caſe 
of extremity, when the labour is not only hard, but 
difficult and dangerous, a far greater care muſt be had 
than at other times. In ſuch caſes the ſituation of the 
womb muſt be minded, and accordingly her poſture 
of lying muſt be regulated; which will be beſt acroſs 
the bed, being held by thoſe that are of a good ſttength, 
to prevent her {lipping down or moving herſelt d- 
ing the time of the operation. Then let her thighs be 
put alunder as far as may be, and held fo while her 
legs are bent backwards towards her hips, her head 
leanigg upon a bolfter, and the reins of her hack ſup- 
ported in like manner; her rump and buttocks _ 
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op: Obſerving to cover her ſtomach, belly, end 
ighs with warm linen, as well for decency's ſake, 
to keep them from the cold 

The woman being in this poſture, let the midwife, 
other operator, put up her hand, and try whether 
be neck of the womb be dilated, and then remove the 
potrafted blood that obrutts the paſſage of the 
n; and having gently made way, let the operator 
tenderly move the infant, having the head anointed 
with (weet butter, or an harmleſs pomatum, and if 


without any difficulty. And if the infant thould at- 
tempt to break forth not with the head foremoſt, or 
acroſs, he ought gently to turn it, that he may find 
the ſeet; which having done, let him draw forth one, 
and kaving faflened it to a ribÞon, put it up again, 
and find out the other, and then bring them as cloſe 
as may e; let the women bieathe between whiles, 
aft ting nature what ſhe can by Araining, in bringing 
forward the birth, that fo he may the more eafily 
ata it farth, and that the operator may do it the bet- 
ter, and his hold may be the ſurer, he muſt faſten or 
wrap a linen cloth about the child's thighs, obſerving 

ty bring d into the world with its feet downwards. 
But in cafe there be a flux of blood, let the opera- 
tor be well ſatisbed whether the child or the ſecun- 
dine come firft, for ſometimes when the ſecundine has 
come fit, the mouth of the womb has been thereby 
Hoppe d, and the birth bindred, to the hazard both of 
the woman and child, and ,therefore in this caſe the 
ſecundine muſt be removed by a ſwift turn, and the 
child fought for, and drawn forth as has been directed. 
It upon in quity it appears that the ſeeundine comes 
hit, let the wom an be delivered with all convenient 
(peed, becauſe a great flux of blocd will follow; for 
thin the veins are opened. And on this account, two 
things are to be minded: Firſt, whether the ſecundine 
«91 ances forward much or little; If the former, and 
the 
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the head of the child firſt appears, it auß be directs 
to the neck of the womb, as in the eaſe ot naturs 
births ; but it there appears any diſheuſty the dell 
very, the beſt way is to ſearch for the feety "and 
them it may be put by ha gentle hand, and the 
child taken out firft ; but if the ſecundine is advancedy 
ſo that it cannot be put back, and the child follow 
it cloſe, then the ſecundine is to be taken forth with 
much care, and as ſwift as may be, and laid afrde 
without cutting the intral that is faſtened to them, far 
by that you might be guided to the infant, which, 
whether it be alive or dead, muſt be drawn forth by 
the feet as ſoon as poſſible ; tho” this is not to be done 
but in © ſe of great neceſſity, for the order of nature 
is for the ſecundine to come laſt. 
$ 4. Of the delivery of a dead child. 

In delivering women of a gead child, before any 
thing be attempted, the operator ought firſt to be very, 
certain that the child is dead indeed; which may be 
known by the falling of the mother's breaſts, the, 
toldneſs of her belley, the thickneis of her urine, 
which is attended witha ſtinb ing ſediment at bbttorn, 
and no motion to be perceived in the child. Alto, 
when ſhe turns herſelf in her bed, the child (ways 
that way like a lump of lead, and her breath ftinks, 
tho' not uſed to do ſo. When by theſe, ud the like 
ligns, the operator is come tva ſettled judgement that 
the child is dead, let her apply herſelf to the ſaving of 
the mother, by giving her thoſe things that are tbe 
moſt powerful in the ſerving nature in her opetat ons, 
and which ſhe has been before directed to. But if 
through weakneſs the womb be not able to co-operate 
with nature, ſo that a manual operation as Ablolutely 
neceſſary let the operator carefully obſerve the fol- 
lowing direct ions, ½. If the child be . found dead 
with its head foremoſt, he muſt take notice thut tre 
delivery wi | be the more diſhcult ; becauſe in this 
Caſe it is nut only impoſſible that the chile ould any 
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er, but the Grength of the ma- 
t docs alſo moch fan her, and thereupon the 
ee for him is to put up his left 
ng Niging it, as ollow in the palm as he can, into 
> neck of the womb, into the lower put thereof. 
wards the fect, and that between the infant and the 
Sek of the matrix; and then having a hook in the 
right-hand, couch it cloſe, and lip it above the lett- 
band, between the head of the child and the flat of the 
and, fixing it into the bone of the temple, towards 
the eyes ; of, for want of convenient coming at that, 
in the occipital bone; obſerving ſtili to keep the left 
har in its place, with it gently moving and ſtirring 
the head, and fo with the right-hand hook draw the 
child forward encouraging the woman to put forth 
her utmoſt ſtrength, and always drawing when tie 
woman's pangs are upon her. The head being thus 
drawn forth, the Mer mutt, with all ſpeed, ſlip 
his hand under the arnj-holes of the child, and take 
it quite forth, giving preſently to the woman a toaſt 
of ae wWheaten bread in a quarter of a pint of tent, to 
revive and cheriſh her ſpirits, Thus much ſhall ſuf- 
ce to (hew the induſſrious midwife what is to be 
done for the delivery of women in caſe of extremity. 
y what has been already ſhewed, ſhe will know 
what to do in another caſe that may fall out, remem- 
bering till, that for a child to come head fore moſt, 
and the body to follow in a ſtrait line, is the right 
poſture for the child when it comes to the birth * a"1d 
if it preſents any other way, it will be the wiſdom of 
tie midwife, if poſitvle to bring it to this poſture ; 
but if that eannot be done without very great daveer, 
then put it into a poſture that it may be brought forth; 
by the feet, And if the midwife, perceiving in what 
poſture the child preſents, or that the woman floods, 
or any other accident happens by which the finds it is 
not in her power co deliver her, it will be her wiſdom 
to ſend for a man-midwife betimes, rather than pn! 
kings to the utmoſt extremity. E 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP. VII | 
How the chila- bed ue ought tg be 4 After den 
livery. | . 
FTER the birth and after- { 1. DireSions Jef 
birth are brought away, it child - bed women 
ti woman's body be very weak, after aaf. 
_ Fer not too ht; foi exatremi - 

y ©1 heat weagens nat ure, and diſſolves the ſtrength ; 
Bur whether the be weak or ſtiong, let no cold ait 
come neat her at rf; for cold is an enemy to the 
ſpe matic parts ;. and if cold gets inte the womb, it 
incre@'e> the after-pains, cauſes ſwellings in the 
won b. and huits he nezves. Therefore if a woman 
has had ve y hard labour, 't.s conven ent, alter deſive- 
ry, to wrap her in the (kin f a ſheep, taken off whilſt 
it is warm, and putting the fleſhy fide to her reins & 
be ly; or if this cannot to well be had, the ſkin of a 
h:1e or rabbit, taken eff as fron as it 1+ killed, may be 
a; plied to the ſame vaits ; aud by ſa doing, the dila- 
tiou made in the kurth will be cloſed up, and the me- 
Jancholy bivod expel ied from thoſe parts; and the'e 
ma be continved the ipace f an hour or two. Aflet 
which let the womian be (wathed with a fire liven 
cloth, abut a quorter of a yard in i neth, ch fine her 


belley bet-re 1! be (wathed with the c11 of St John's 


Wort; after that, ra.fſe up the matri> with a linen 
cloth, man times to ded; then, w:rh a little pillow 
or Qu'it, cover ber flarks; then place the ſwithe 
ſome u hat »bove the haup hes, winding it indifferent - 
Iy tiff, applving at the ſ-me time + wirm cloth to the 
nipples. and no! preſently ap; ly ing remedies to keep 
back the milk, by rcaion the boa at ſuch a time is 
out of frame, for there is neith 1 vein nor aitery which 
doe not ſttongly beat; and thole remedies that drive 
bat K ihe milk, being of a diſlolving notwe, it is im- 
p1 oper to apply the m to the breaſ during ſuch a dif» 
orde of the body, en evil humours ſhould be con- 
dracted in the breaft thereby : And therefore 12 hours 
ar 
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es to be allowed for the circulation and 
ſealenenr of the blood, and that what was caſt upon 
the lungs by the violent agitation of the body during 
the time of her labour, may again retuin to its propec 
teceptacle. 

After ſhe has been delivered a while you may make 
a reftriftive of the yolks of two eggs, a quarter of a 
pint of white wine, oil of St. John's wort, oil of roſes, 
plantain, and roſe- water, of each an ounce ; mix them 
together, fold a linen cloth, and dip therein, warm it 
before a gentle fire, and apply it to the breatts, and 
the pains or thoſe parts will be gently caſed. 

But be ſu e let her not ſlecp (oon after her delive - 
xy, but let her take ſorhe broth, caudle, or any other 
1:qui'd matter that is nouriſhing, about 4 hours after 
delivery, and then ſhe may be ſafely permitted te 
ſleep if ihe be ſo diſpoſed, as tis probable ſhe will be, 
being tired by the fatigue of her labour. But before | 
'this, as ſoon as ſhe is laid in her bed, let her drink a 
draught of burnt white wine, in which yen have 2 
melted dram af ſperma ceti. Let her alſo avoid the ' 
light for the ficſt 3 days; for her labour weakens her 
eye-h;htrexceedingly, there being a ſympathy be- 
tween them and the womb. The herb vervain is 2 
moſt excellent herb for her, and you may uſe it any 
wav : For you may boil it in her meats and drinks; 
It bath no offenſive taſte, but hath many pleaſant vir- 
tues. If the happens to be feverith, add the leaves or 
roots of plantain to n; and though ſhe be not fever- 
ich, yet it may be bettet, and add ſtrength to the other 
but if her courſes come not away as they ought, let 
the plantain alone, and iuſtead the reot put mother of 
thyme. If the womb be toul, which may be known 
dy the impurity of the blood, and 11s ſtink ing agd com - 
ing away in clatted lumps, or if you ſuſpect any of the 
after- birth to be left behind, (which may ſometimes 
hzppen, though the midwite be never ſo careful and 
lied) then make her a drink of feverſew, penny - 


roy as: 
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royal, mother of thyme, boiled in white 2 
and ſweetened with ſugar. Panada, and new*laid 
eggs, are the beſt meat for her at firſt ; of which It 
ber eat often, and but little at a time. And let her uſe 
cinnamon in all her meats and drinks, for it mightily 
flrengthens the womb: Let her ſſ ir as little as may be 
for 6 or 7 days after delivery; and let her talk as lit- 
tile as may be, for that weakens her. If ſhe goes not 
well to ſtool, give her a clyſter made with the decoce 
tion of mallows, and a little brown ſugar. After ſhe © 
hath lain in a week or ſomething more, give her ſuch 
things as cloſe the womb; to which you may add a 
little polypodium both leaves and roots bruiſed, which 
will purge gently : This is as much, in caſe of natu- 
ral birth, as needs at firſt be done, | 
g 2. In extremity or unnatural labour. 

Beſides what bas been ſaid in the foregoing ſe. 

In caſes of extremity or unnatural labour, theſe rules 
ought to be obſerved. 

In the frit place, let the woman be ſure to keep a 
temperate diet; and take care that the does by no 
means overcharge hericlf after ſuch an excefive eva- 
cuation, not being ruled bv, or giving credit to, un- 
Kilful nurſes, who are apt to admoniſh them to fecd 
heartily, the better to repair the loſs of blood; for the 
blood is not for the moſt pu;; pure, but ſuch as has 
been detained in the veſſels o: membranes, and it is 
better voided, for the health oi a women, than kept, 
unleſs there happens an extraordinary flux of blood: 

For if her nouriſhment be too much, it may make her 
liable to a fever, and increaſe the milk to ſuperfluity, 
which may be of dangerous conſequence. It is there- 
fore tequiſite, for the fir# five days eſpecially, that 
mne take moderatc ly pan du. broth, poach'd eggs, jelly 
of chickens and of calves feet, and French barley- 
broth, each day ſumewhat increahng the quantity, 
And if the in.end to be nurſe to her child, ſhe may 
wake a little more than ordinary to inctgaſe the milk 
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bes ; which muſt be of no continuance, but 
an «ff either by the child or otherwiſe. In that 
eaſe likewiſe let her have ccr:ander ſonnel ſec d boiled 
in her barley-broth ; and by that means, for the time 
before mentioned, let her abſtaiu from meat, If no 
ſe ver trouble her, ſhe may drink row and then a ſmall 
quantity of white wine or claret, as alſo ſytup of maide * 


. enhair, or any other ſyrup that is of an 2liringent qua- 


lity, taking in it a little water we boiled And af- 
ter the fear of a fever, or contract on of humours to 
the breaft is over, ſhe may then be nouriſhed more 
plentifuMy with the broths of pu!'ets, capons, pidgeons, 
partridges, mutton, veal, &c which muſt not be till 
after 8 days at leaſt from the time „f the delivery; 


ſor by that time the womb will have purged itſelf, un- 


leſs ſome intervening accident ſhon'd hinger, It will 
then be expedient to give her cold r»eats, ſo it be done 
ſparingly, the better to gather firength 5 and let her; 
during the time, reft quietly, and free om any dif. 
turbance, not ſleeping in the day-time, if ſhe can a- 
void if, If there happens any obftruttion in the eva- 
cuation of her excrements, the follow ing clyſter may 
be adminifiered : Take pellitory of the wall, and of 
both the malloxwr, of each a handful ; fennel and anni- 
feed, of eack t100 cunces ; boil them in the dera ion of a 
ſheep's head, and take of this three guarters, diffolving 
in it the cummon honey end coarſe ſuger, and of newſfreh 
butter, t tos ounces ; flrain it well, and adminijler it ely- 
fer-wiſe. But if it dies not operate to your mind, then 
you may tak: an ounce of catholicon, 

Theſe things being carefully obſerved, there is no 
queſtion but the lying-in woman will & very weil, 
tho? her labou: has been ever ſo extreme, !! any ac- 


t eident ſhould happen not here ſo fully provided agar ty 


they may find thoſe things more fu'ly diſcourſes ir; ny 
{Experienced Midwife, to which I refer the rade. 
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Cj a mole, tr falſe cerreptions end of nen 
Feu, birth, Wh th resse ther ey, . 
$ 1 Of a mote,or falſe e coreeptie P 

WE have hitherto heen treating ot the ſecrets of 


nature in the generation of many and of the 
ifiue in a true conception: It will be now conveni- 
ent, before we conclude this diſcourſe, toſay ſomething 
of a mole, or falſe conception, and of the generation 
of monſters, both of which I ſhall 60 briefly. 

As to a mole or falſe conception, it is called by the 
Greeks MY AH, from the load or heavy weight thece- 
of ; it being nothing elſe but a mafs or great lamp of 
fleſh, burdening the womb. And it is dengred to be 
an inarticulate piece of flefh without any form; and 
there fore differs trom monſters, which ate both ferma- 
ta and articuleta, And then it is ſaid to be a concep- 
tion, but a falſe one, which puts a difference between 
a true conception and a mole ; and the difference holds 
good 3 Mays; Firſt, in the genus, becauſe a mole can- 
not be ſaid to be an animal. Secondly, it differs in 
ſpecies, becauſe it hath no human figure, aud beors 
not the character of a man. And, thirdly, it differsn 
the individuum ; for it hath no affinity with the parts 
of that in the whole body, or any particles of the tame. 

There is variety of judgments among authors about 
the producing c2uie of this effect, fome affirming that 
it is produced by the woman's ſeed going into the 
womb without the man's; but becauſe we have te- 
fore proved that women have properly no ſeed at all, 
yput only an ovarium, which is fœcundated by the ac- 
tive principle of the man's ſced, this opinion needs no 
renſutztion. Others ſay, it is engendered of the mon- 
Arous blacd ; but mould this be grantod, it would ſol 
low that maids, by having their courſes ſtopped, 
might be ſubject to the ſame, which never yet any 
were. The trve cauſe of this carnous conceptinng 
which we call a mole, proceeds both from the man & 
Woman, from corrupt and bares ſerd in the nn, and 
from 
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le .& monſtrous blood in the woman, both mixt 

| ther yn the cavity of the womb ; and nature, find- 
ing herſe f weak (yet defirous of maintaining the per- 
petuity igr her ſpec es) labours to bring forth a vici- 
ous conception, ather than none, & nt being able to 
bring forth a living creatare, genefafes a piece f fleſh. 
Now that this imperſe& conception mv b- known 

to be ſuch, is diſcerned by theſe fans. The monthly 
courſes are ſuppteſſed, the belly is puff. d up, ind Al- 
ſo warxed hard, the breath ſmells, and the app-tire is 
depra ed. Buttheſe, you will ſay, are ſigus of a breed» 
ing woman in a true conception ;' a d there fore theſe 
connotdiftinguifh a moſe. To this I anſwer, though 
thus they agree, yet they are different in ſeveral re- 
ſpe & s: For a mole may be felt to move in the womb 
before the 44 month, which an infant cannot: ner is 

this motion of the mole the effects of a ſenſitwe pow- 
er therein, but enly cauſed by the faculty of the womb, 
and of the ſeminal ſpirit ditfuſea thro' the ſubftance 
of a mole 3 but tho" it hae no animal, vet it has a ve 
getible liſe And then the belly is ſid4enly ſwelled 
where there isa mo'e; but in a true conception the 
belly is fir# contraged, 1nd then riſeth gradually. 
Another diff-ren-e is, the belly being prefled wird. 
the hand, the male gives way, and the hand being tu- 
ken away it returns tothe ple enn; but à child in 
the wotnb, th preiſ-d with the hand, moves net pre + 
ſently, and being removed, returns not at all, or at 
Felt very flowlv : But (to name no more) another ve- 
!y material difference is, that a child continues nat in 

ne womes above eleven months at miſt; but x mole 
ſometimes continucs four or five years, ometiwes 
more and ſometimes lels, according to its be og taiſten- 
eto the matrix; for ſometimes it bas ſo ſa len aut, 
tant ehe molefalls u y in four months: And if it 
remains until the 11th month, the les are ſceble. e 
the u dn e bi. dy appears in a waſtirg cond t en; or 
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fon that ſome who are thus nfflited thing === 
droplical, though it be no ſuck thing; wſhich a we 
man may eaſily know, if ſhe will but cpafider, thi 
in a dropſy the legs will ſwelFahd grow big ; but i 
the caſe of amole they con ſume and wither. Thi 
diſtemper is an enemy to true contept ioh, and af dan 
xerous conſequence; for a woman that breeds a mo 
is every way more inconver.ienced than a woman tha 
is with child, and all the while ſhe keeps it ſhe live 
in danger ef her life, act's 
The cure of this diftemper conſiſts chiefly in expel- 
ling it 2s foon as may be; for the longer it is kept, 
the worſe it is, and this many times cannot be afﬀfeq- 
ed without manual operation; but that being the las 
remedy, till other means ought to be firſt uſed. A- 
mongſt which, phlebotomy ought not to be omitted; 
for ſeeing letting of blood cauſeth abortion, by reaſon 
it takes away that nouriſhment that ſhould ſuſtain the 
life of the child; why may not this vicious concepti- 
on be by the ſame means deprived of the vegetative 
ſab by which it lives ? To which end open the liver- 
vein, and then the /aphena in both feet, faſten the cup- 
ping-glaſſes to the loins and ſides of the belly, which 
done, let the urinary part be firſt mollified, and the 
expulſive faculty be provoked to expel the burden, 
Aud, to looſen the ligatures of the mole. Tate mal. 
lows tor roots, three handfuls ; pelitory, chamomile, 
. wiclet leaves. melilet, rocti of fennel, parſley, mercury, if 
each tuo kandfuls, fenugrock und linſecd, of each on! 
prund ; boil them in water, and make a bath there), 
and l:t her fit therein up to her navel, And at ber go- 
ing out of the path, let her reins and privities be anoin- 
ted with this unguent : Takts ammoniati, ladant, frif 
butiere of each an cunce; and with eil of linſeed moit 
en b.. Or, infiead of this, may be uſed, Ungu- 
cturt agrifppey of diz/ths, Alto, Take 49. byronit 
con lit. Mets of alikta avd mercury, of tack jrit 
$4276 ; boil all 19% © With wat and hreneyy and mak: 
14 1 
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* ind the ligaments of the mole being thus 
Idee, ft the expulſive faculty be ſtirred up to ex- 
pel the mole ; for the effe ting of which all thoſe 
medicameuts are very proper, and which bring down 
the courſes. Therefore Tuks ſavine, madder, walerian, 
horehound, Jages ep, betoney, pernyroyal, calamine, 
per icon, and with water make a decoction. and give 
three cunces of it, with an ounce and a half of ſyrup of 
ſeverfew. But if theſe remedies prove not available, 
then muſt the mole be drawn away by manual opera- 
tion, in the manner following: Let the operator 

(having placed the woman in a proper poſt ure, as 
has been directed in cafes of unnatural labour) ſlide 

his hand into the womb, and with it draw forth the 
mole; but if he be grown ſo big that it cannot be 

drawn away whole (which is very rare, becauſe it is 

of a ſoft tender body, and much more pliable than a 

child) let the operator bring it away by parts, by uſing 
a crotchet or knife, if it cannat be done otherwiſe, 
And if the operator finds it be joined and faſtened to 
the womb, he muſt gently ſeparate it with his fingers 
ends his nails being parted, purting them by little & 
little between the mole and the womb, beginning on 
the ſide where it does flick faſt, and ſo purſue it till 
it be quite looſened, taking great care if it grows too 
faſt, not to rend or hurt the proper ſubſtance of the 
womb, proceeding as in the caſe of an after-burden, 
that ftays behind in the womb when the firing is bro- 
ken off ; but a mole has never any ftring faſtened to 
I, nor any burden from whence it ſhould receive any 
nouriſhment, but does of itſelf immediately draw it 
from the veſſels of the womb. And thus much ſhall 
ſuffice to be ſaid concerning a mole ; of which I have 
ſhewed the cauſe, the ſigns, and the cure. 

$ 2, Of monflers and monflrous births, 
Monſters ate properly depraved conceptions; and 
are deemed by the ancients to be excurſions of nature, 
and are always vicious, either by figure, f:tuation, 
magnitude, ot numer, 23 ö 
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They are vicious in figure, when a man x27 
character of a beaft ; they ate vicious in magnitude, 
when tle parts are not equal, or that one part is bige 
ger than the other: And this is a thing very common, 
by reaſon of ſome excretcence. They ste vicious in 
tu ation many ways; as if the ears were on the face, 
or the eyes on the breaſts, or on the legs, as were 
ſeen in a monſt er born at Ravenna in Italy, in the 
year 1570 And, laſtly, they are vic!ous in number, 
whena man hath wo beds, four hands, and to bo» 
dies joined, which was the caſe of the monſter born at 
Zarzard, in the year 1540 | 
As to the cauie of heit generation, it is either di- 
vine or natural. The divine cauſe proceeds from the 
permiſſive will of the great Author of our being, fuf- 
fering patents to bring forth ſuch deformei montiers, 
as punith ment for their ü'thy and corru, t aflection, 
which is let looſe unto wickedneſs, ke brute boaſts 
that have no underitandin: : For which reaton the an- 
cient Romans enatted, That th ſe who are detormed 
ſha!l not be put into religious houſes, And St Jero- 
me, in his time, grie ved to ſee the deformed and lame 
offered up to God in religious houſes, And Kechcr- 
man, by way of inference, excluded all that were 
mislhapen, becauſe outward deformity cf body 15 often 
a ſign of the pollution of the heart, as a curſe laid upon 
the child for the incontinency of the parents. Vet 
there are many born depraved which ought not to be 
aſcribed to the infirmity of the parents. Let. us there- 
fore ſearch out the natural cauſe of their generation, 
which, according to the ancient who have dived into 
the ſecrets of nature, is either in the matter or agent, 
in the ſee d or in the womb. The matter may be in 
fault two ways, ty defect or by exceſs By defect when 
the child hath but one arm or leg, &c, By exceſs 
when it ha, three hands ortwo heads. Some mon- 
ders are alſo begotten by women's beſtial and unna- 
rel cello, & :, The agent or wamb may be in 
N fauv 
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fault three ways: Firſt, in the forming faculty, 
&h may be too ftrong or too wezk ; by which a de 
raved figure is ſometimes produced. Secondly, the 
inftrument or place of conception, the evil conſot ma- 
tion, or evildiſpoſition whereof will cauſe a monſter» 
ous birth. And, thirdly, the imaginative power, at 
the time of conception, which is cf ſuch force, that 
it Hampe a character of the thing imagined upon the 
child ; ſo that the children of any other by the p a- 
rent's imaginative power, may be formed in the re- 
ſerablance to that of the huſband, tho' begotten by 
any other man And thro' this power of imaginative 
faculty it was that a woman, at the time of concep- 
tion, beholding the picture of a blackamoor, conceiv- 
ed and brought forth a child reſembling an Ethiopian. 
And that this power of the imagination was well en- 
ough known to the anfien's, is evident by the exam- 
ple of Jacob, th. father of the 12 tribes of I'rael, who 
having agreed with his father in law to have all the 
ipotted ſheep for the keeping of his flock to increaſe 
his Wages, took hazel rods, peeling them with white 
meaks in 'em, and laid 'em before the ſheep when 
they came to drink, and they, coupling there together 
whilft they bcheld the rods, conceived and drought 
torth ſpotted young, Nor does the imagination work 
in the child at the time of conception only, bur aſtet- 
Wards alſo; as was ſeen in the example of a worthy 
zentlewuman, who, being big with child, and paſſing 
by a butcher killing of meat, a drop of blood ſpurtee 
on her face; wherevupon ſhe preſently ſaid that the 
child would have ſone blemiſh on his face, which 
proved true, for at the birth it wa, found marked with 

a red ſpot, | 
But beſides the way already mentianed, monſters 
are ſometimes pioduced by others means, to wit, by 
the undue coition of a man and his wife, when ber 
monthly flowing ate upon her; which, being a thing 
a. uſt nature, uo wonder that it ſhonld produce an 
' 8 nanztural 
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unnatural iſſue. If thereſore a man's deſire be neves 


ſo great for coition (as ſometimes it is after long aan, 


ſence) yet if a woman knows that the cuſtom of wo- 
men is upon her, ſhe ought not to admit of any em- 
braces, which at that time are both unclean and un- 
natural, The iſſue of theſe unclean embraces proving 
oſten monſtrous, as a juſt puniſhment for ſuch turply 
tudinous action. Orit they ſhould not always produce 
monſtrous births, yet are the chilcren thus begotten, 
for the moſt part, dull, heavy, and ſluggiſh, and de- 
ſective in the underſtanding, wanting the vivacity and 
livelineſs which thoſe children, who are begotten 
when women are free from their courſes, are endue d 
withal, 

There has been ſomething to do among authors, te 
know whether thofe who are born monſters have rea- 
ſonable ſouls, ſome atfirming and others denying it; 
the relult of both ſides at lait coming to this: That 
thoſe who, according to the order of nature, are de- 
ſcended from our fi parents by the coition of a man 
and woman, tho' their outward ſhape be deformed, 
and monſtrous, have notwithſtanding teaſonable ſouls 
but thoſe monſters that are not begotten by man, but 
are the product of a woman's unnatural Juſt, and co- 
pulating with other creatures, ſhall periſh as the brute 
beaſt by whom they were begotien, not having a rea- 
ſonable ſoul. The ſame being alſo true of imperſect 
and abortive births. 

There are ſome of opinion, that monſters may be 
engendered by ſome infernal ſpirits, but not withſtand = 
ing Ægicius Facious pretended to believe it with re- 
ſpect to a de formed monſter born at Cracov ia; and 
Hieronymus Cardamus writeth of a maid that was got 
with child by the devil, being a wicked ſpitit, and 
not capable of having human ſeed, how it is poſlible 
he ſhould beget a human creature? If they ſay, That 


| | the devil may aſſame to himſelf a dead body, and en- 


© liven the fa. ulties of it, and thereby make it able to 
| generate 3 
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watey”T anſwer, that tho' we ſuppoſe this could 
prince, which believe not, yet that body mutt bear 
the i age of the deni: And it borders upon blaſ- 
phemſy, to think e a wife and good Being would ſo 
far gjve way to the worſt of ſpirits, as to ſuffer him to 
raiſe up his giabolical offspring: For in the ſchool of 
nature were taught the contrary, viz. That like be- 
gets like pence it follows that a man cannot be 
born of devil. Yet it cannot be denied bnt that de- 
vils transforming theraſelves into human ſhapes, may 
abuſe both men and women, and with wicked people 
uſe copulation, But that any ſuch unnatural con- 
junction can bring forth a human creature, is contrary 
to both nature and religion. 


07 monflrous births ſome inflances I'!! few, 
Which, tho' they frightful ſeem unto the views 
Yet they by their mizhapen forms may preac/y 
Aud unte all may this ſound dactrine teach, 
That thaſe 0ko all their members do enjoy, 
And no aſfrighting monſtrous forms annoy, 
May to their great Creator*s laud declare; 
He, not themſelves has made them aof they are « 
find therefore unto him belongs the praiſe, 
Wiſe works are wonderful, and all hi ways 
Will juft and rightenus in the end apprary 
Wiate'er fhort-fighted mortals cenſure here. 


The firtt I ſhall preſent is a moſt ſtrange, hideous 
ind frightful monſter indeed, repreſenting an hairy 
child, It was all covered over with hairlike a beaſt. 
That which rendered it more frightful was, that his na- 
del was in the place where his noſe ſhould Rand, and 
his noſe was where his mouth ſhould have been, and 
tais was boru in France, in the year 1752, at a town 
called Arles in Providence, and lived but a few days, 
«ffrighting all who beheld it. It was looked upon 
4 2 farerunner af tho deſolations which ſoon after 

bappened 


* 
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38 
| \ | happened in that Kingdom, wherein men towards exc} 
] 1 other were more like beaſt than human creatufe“ 
| \þ When children they are bn with hainry cont, 5 
F "4 Beav'\n's wrath unto a kirgdum it denotes, 
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Near Elfeiling in Cermany, in 1729, 8 boy was 


din with one bead and one body, but haviag 4eats, 


4 arms, 4 thighs, 4 legs, and 4 feet. This birth the 
lexrned, who bebeld it, judged to proceed from the 
| redundance of the ſeed : Bu? there not being enough 

for twiths, nature formed what the could, and fo made 
the moſt of it, This child lived ſome years, and the” 
he had four feet he knew not how to go; by which 

we ny ſee the wiſdow of nature, or rather the G04 


of nature, ia the formation of the body of man, 


Lese! 
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/ 
: - 


Hearn in our firſt formation. did provide 
Two arms and legs, but what we have 
Renders us monſtrous and mi ibu pen. too, 
Nor have we any work for them to do. 

Trove arms, two legs, are all that wwe can wſey 
And te have more twere's no wiſe man will chuſe, 


— 


In the time of Henry III there was a woman deli, 
vered of a child, having 2 heads and 4 arms, and the 


telt was a twin unto the nayel ; and then beneath all — 
N 

de reſt was ſingle, as it appears in the figure; the : 
Fethg 


head were fo placed that they looked contrary ways, 5 

and each had two diſtinct arms and hands; they would and 2 

both laugh, both ſpeak, and both cry, cat and be hun- k 

gry together, Sometimes the one would ſpeak 2 1 
G | uu 


were 
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beg'r 


| A 


— keep filence, and ſometimes both 
It was of the female ſex, and tho' 
dv — and did eat with both, yet there 
wat but one fundament, to diſburden nature. It Wed 
ſeveral years, but one outlived the other 3 years, car- 
rying the dead one (for there was no parting them) 
till the other fainted with the burden, and more with 
. the ſtink of the dead carcaſe. 

In Flanders, between Antwerp and Mechlin, in « 
villlage called Uthaton, a child was born which had two 
heads and four arms, ſeeming like two girls joined te 


3 


7 


of - . | . : 
85 tether, kaving two of their arms liſted up 3 
1d 41d above their head: ; the thighs ide, aced a3 it 

* were acrals one anciher, according to its hgure. Rae | 


nd de g they lived I had no account of, 
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Mature to u1 ſometimes does αe e foes 
That we by them may eur 0wn merits k; 
And thereby f1's daformity may ſee" 

Then tic ther's uot king can me monfirows bes 
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The End of the Second Part. - 
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be... * | 
tots Maſter Piece. 


PART Ht. 


Diſplaying the ſecrets of nature relating 


to Phyhognomy, either in man or 


woman, not only by inſpection into 
their faces and hands, but by obſerva- 
tion on all other parts of the body. 


* HNN frft ! began this Treitiſe, I intended te 
* have gone no farther with Arifforke's Maſter 
Piece, than what related to the Generation of men; 
rut tince recollecting how uſeful and with how 
f ace this Treutiſe of Phyfrognomy and Palit was, 
I thought it would he worthy my while to commu- 
nica e it to the public, for the benefit of thoſe whe 
ate curious Inquirers into the ſecrets of nature; and 
lis I have the rather done, as that which will afford 
both much pleaſure and more profit, and thereforeit 
tannot ſail to pleaſe ; for, according to tac poet, 


Fees 3 "'t's that Fits te <W/itey 
I: ki „fee f/caſur 40774 delight. 


EMS. 
a 1 Of FM, fte win: what it it, and from 
nuhence derived. 


Hi Gognomy is an ingerians fcience, or knows 
ledg? of n»ture, by which the inclination and d.. 
ion of exert creaivge are underſtood: And Fe- 
te forme of the embers art uncempourded, and 
t co't melves, a* the tongue, the bent, &e. 
And 
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And ſome are of a mixed nature, as 
and others. We therefore ſay that he 
figns which agree and live together, which wr 
wiſe man how to make his judgment before. he | 
too raſh to deliver it tothe wofld, _ 
Nor is it to be eſteemed a fooliſh or idle art, feei 

it is derived ſtom the ſuperior bodies; ft thete is n 
— of the face of man, but what is under the pech 
iar influence or gover nment not only of the ſeren'plane;, 
but alſo of the -] le fig ui of the Zodiac; and the dif. 
poſition, vices, virtues, and fatality either of a man 
or a woman are plain ly Gretold, if the perſon pretend. 
ing to the knowledge thereof be an artiſt: Which ? 
that my reader may hereby attain to, I ſhall ſet theſe 
things in a clearer light. 

$ 2. J government of the face by the figns and 
planet; fiewwirg under which of them each part of it iy 
governed. 

That this government of the face and the ſeveral 
parts of it by the ſigns and planets, may be the more 
obvious tothe reader, I have here inſerted the follow. 
ing figure, By this the reader may ſee, at the firſt 
glance, that the forehead is governed by Mars; the 
right eye is under the dominion of Sol; the left eye 
is ruled by the Moon, or Luna; the right ear is the 
care of Jupiter; the left of Saturn; the rule of the 
noſe is claimed by Venus; which, by the way, is one 
reaſon that in all unlawful venereal encounters the 
noſe is ſo ſubje to bear the ſcars which are gotten in 
thoſe wars; and the nimble Mercury, the fignificator 
of eloquence, claims the dominion of the moutb, and 
hat very juſtly, 
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Thus 


416 j 
"BY/ 


— 1 


hus have the (even Planets divided the face among 


the em; yet not with ſo abſolute a law, but that 12 
; one B's" of the Zodiac do alſo come in for a part: And 
the Peceſore the fign Cancer preſides in the uppermo@® 


at of the forehead, and Leo attends upon the tiges 
rebrow, as Sagittary does upon the right eye, and**? 
iba upon the right ear: Upon the left eye and eyes - 
ow you will find Aquarius and Gemini, and Aries 
«king care of the left ear. Taurus rules in the mid- 
Thus e of the forehead, and Capsicorn the chin: Scorpia 
tes upon him the protection of the noſe, Virgo 
ums the precedence of the right cheek, and Piſces «+ 
'the left. And thus the face of man is cantoned- + ©: 
tamongt the Signs and Planets; Which, den 
| exctully * * 


* = 
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carefully attended to, will ſufficiently infe 
how to paſs a judgment. For, according 
or Planet ruling, ſo alto is the judgwent to = 


art ruled ; which all thoſe that have underſtanGiag ko 


theſe things k now eaſily how to apply. 
$ 3. Of the diffrence ta be made in the Judgment 0 


phyfiognomy bet iceet man and woman. 


In the judgment that is to be made from Phyhogy 


comy, there is a great difference between a man and 
a woman, the reaſon is, becauſe in reſpect of the 
whole compolition, men do more fully comp:ehend 
it than women do, 1s may evidently appear by the 
manner and method we *ſha}l give jn the following 
ſection. Where fore the judgments which we ſhall 
paſs in every chapter, du properly concern a man, ax 
coraprehciding the whole ſpe ies, and but improper- 
ly the woman, as being bur a pact thnerevf, and Jetive 
ed from the man: And therefore whocver is called 
to give judgment on ſuch and ſuch a face, cus ht io be 
wary about all the lines and marks that belong to it; 
reſpe& being alſo hid to the ſex. For when we be- 
hold a man whoſe face is likeunto a women's, and 
we paſs a judgment upon it, having diligently ob!erv= 
ed it ; and not on the face vnlv, but on other parts of 
the body, as hs kinds Kc. In like mannner ve 4% 
behold tne face of 3 woman, who, in 1eſpect of her 
ge ih and bloed. is like unte a men, and in the diſpe- 
ſure alſo „f the greater parts other body. But dues 
Phyſiognom give the lame judy ne t or her, as it 
dues-ot a wan that is like unto be? B. 4» means 
bur far otherwie, in regard 11,44 tie conception of the 
woman is much different from that of man, even in 
thole reipects which are ſaid to be common. Now 
in thoſe common reſpects two parts are attributed toa 
man. and a third part to a woman, 

Wherefore it being our intent.on to give you an 
exact account, according to the rules of Phy frognomy, 


91 all aud every part of the merabers of the sd, 1 
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begin with the head, 2s it hath relation enly to 
rand woman, and not to any other creature, that 
erk may be more obvious to every reader, 


>” 


CHAP. II. 


Of the Judgment of Phyſrognomy, drawn from all part: 
of the head and face. 


{ 1. Of the hair of the head either in man or winta::, 


AIR that hangs down without curling, if it be 
H of a fair complexion, thin, and ſoft withal, fig- 
n. hes a man to be naturally faint-hearted and of 2 
weak body, but of a quiet and harmleſs diſpoſition. 
Hair that is big and thick, and ſhort withal, denotes a 
man to be of a firong conſtitution, ſecure, bold, de- 
te ſtſul, and forthe moſt part unguiet and vain, luſting 
after beauty, ard more fooliſh than wile, the' fortune 
may favour him, He whoſe hair is partly curled and 
partly hanging down, is commonly a wiſe man or 2 
\e'y fool, or elſe as very a knave as he ie fool. He 
hole hair groweth thick on his teinples and his.brow, 
one may at firſt hght certainly conclude” that ſuch 4 
* is dy natwie fimple, vain, luxurious, luſtful, cre» 
cutaus, clowniſh in his ſpeech and cenvetſation, and 
dull in his apprehenſion. He hole hair not only curls 
very much, but bruſheth out, and ſtands on end, if 
the hair be white, or of a yellowiſh colcur, he is by 
nature proud and bold, dull of apprehenfion, ſoon an- 
r, 4 over of venery, aud given to lying, malicious, 
and ready to do any miſchief. He whoſe hair rites 
in the corners of his temples, and is groſs and rough 
withal, is a man highly conceited of himſelf, inclined 
o malice, but cunningly conceals it, iy very courtly, 
ind a lover of new faſhions, He who hath much 
hair, that is to ſay, whoſe hair i very thick all over 
"17 bead, is naturallÞvain, and very Iaxurious, of 4 
30 


* 
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good digeſtion, eaſy of belief, and Now in 


mance, of a weak memory, and for the moſt part 

fortunate. He whoſe hair is of areddiſh comple 
if for the moſt part, if not always, proud, derer 
detract ing, venerous, and full of envy. He whoſe 
hair is extraordinary fait, is for the moſt part a man 


fit for all praiſe- worthy enterprizes, a lover of ho- N 
nours, and much more inclined to do good than evil; f 
laborious, and careful to perform whatever is admit- 0 
ted to his care, ſecret in carrying · on of any bnſineſs; l 
and fortunate, Hair of a yellowiſh colour ſhews a i 
man to be good conditioned, and willing to do any 5 
thing, fearful, ſhamefaced, ard weak of body, bur y 
Rrong in the abilities of the mind, and more apt to b 
remember than revenge an injury. He whoſe hair is C: 
of a browniſh colour, and curleth not too much nor m 
too little, is a well-diſpoſed man, inclined to that 0 
which is good, a lover of peace, cleanlineſs, and good of 
manners. He whole hair turnggrey or hoary in the ar 
time of his youth, is generally given to women, vain, th 
falſe, unftable, and talkative.— Vete, That what. fu 
ſoever fignification the hair has in men, it has the _ 
ſame in women alſo. * 
Thus does wiſe nature make our er/'ry hair an 
Sic to all the paſſions that qwithin us are; W3 
If to the bottle aue are miſt inclin'd, of 
Or if we fancy moſt the female kind ; | 
Tf unto wirtue's paths cur minds we bend, . 
Or if to vicious ways our footſteps tend: 
A ſkilful artift can unf ld the ſame, - 
And from cur hair a certain judgment frame; 
But frace gur perrisuig: are come in ſajhiyng 65 0 3 
No room 1s left for ſuck an 6bſer vation. . 
2. Of judgment by Phyfogngmy, drawn ſrom the 
ferchead. T 
The forchead that riſeth in around, ſigniſies a man At 
liberally merry, of a good underſtanding, and gener- 5 \ 
s 


ally inclined to virtue. 
s He 


n G — 
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ofe forehead is fleſhy, and the bone of the 


ing aut & without wtink'es, is a man much 
fo Tuits of law, contentious, vain, deceirful, 


- 


5 


I's ed to follow ill courſes He whoſe fore- { 
head perl}. cy low and little, is of -a good underſtand. WH 
ing, MAagnanimous, but extremely bold and confident, WS. . 
"Ms nd agreat pretender to love and honour. He whoſe N 
il ; forehead Tecms ſharp, and pointed up in the corners F/ 3 
7 of his temple, fo that the bone ſeems to jut forth a 4 
fs little, is a man naturally weak and fickle, and weak if 1 
p in his jatellectuals. He whoſe brow upon the tem- 1 
ny ple is full of fleſh, is a man of a great ſpirit, proud, We 
dur wrathful, and of a. grols underftanding He whoſe 4 | d 
* brow is full of wrinkles, and hath as it were a ſeam 1 
10 coming dawn the middle of the forehead, ſo that a I 
os man ma think he hath two foreheads, is one that is 8 |. 10 
hat of a great ſpirit, a great wit, void of déceit, and vet © « ff 4 
* of a hard {ortune, He who has a full large forehead, 7 168 
the and a little raund witha!, deſtitute of hair, or at leaſt 4 y . 
in, that has little on if, is bold, malicious, high-ſpirited, T' 7 
Flee full of choler, and apt te tranſgreſs beyond ll bounds, | | 
the and yet of a good wit, and very apprehenſive, He 1 
whoſe forc head is long and high and jutting forth, % I} 
and'whoſe face is hgured almoſ ſharp and peaked to- 1 
wards the chin, is one reafonably honeſt, bur weak . 1 
en ſimple, and of a hard fortune. | | « 
io views men Tell may on their vices hit, + 
Fur ſame men's crimes ar? on their foreheads writ ; is 
ut the reſelved man outbraves his fatey 8 9 VE 
And will be good, ali ks" unfortunate 114 
8 0 oO 
\ 3. Of roa judiment may be given by phyſiognomy . 
l from the ey:-braws of manor woman, az 
On Thoſc eye-brows that are much arched, whether in 
1 man or woman, and which, by a frequent motion, 
8 elevate themfelves, ſhew the perſon to be proud, 
hizh-fpirited, vain-glorious, bold and threatening, a 
Ac G lever- 
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lover of beauty, and indifferently inclined tc perk 
bod or exil, He whoſe eye-l'd bends donput! 
hen he ſpeaks to another man, of when heÞle xi T 
vpen him, and who bas a kind of Kulking „* : 
by natutc a penurious wretch, cloſe in aÞ his ations 
of a very ſew words, but full of malace in bis bent 
lle whoſe cye-brows are thick and have but eth 
Fair upon them, is weak in his intelleQuals, and tog 
rredulous, very fincete, fociable, and defirous of good 
Som pany. He whoſe eyebrows are folded, and the 
hair thick, and bending downwards, is one that is. 
clownilh and unlearned, heavy, ſuſpicious, miſerable, 
envious, and one that will cheat and cozen you if he 
an, and 1s only to be kept honeſt by good looking to. 
He whoſe eye-brow hath but a ſhort hair and of a 
ish colour, is feartu!, and. very eaſy of belief, and 
et to undertake any thing. Thote on the other fide | 
v. hoſe eve brows are black, and the hair cf them but | 
thin, will do nothing without great conſideration, and 
nie bold ard confident of the performance of what 0 
they undertake; neither are they apt to believe auy C 
thing without reaton for fo doing. t. 


5 J by the eye-brows women's minds we leu, n 

f Whether they're auhile or black, or quick ce flew : I 
_ Hd whether th, be eruel er be hind, 7 
C By leehing in their eve lieus ave may find. d 
$4 [few judge from the [pare betrvern the eye-brows, 2 
1 If the ſpace between tie eye-brows be of more 2 
7 than ordinary diſtance, it ſne ws the perſen to be hard- is 
. hearted, envicus, cloſe, and cun ning; apprehenhve, lu 
5 greedy of novelties, of a vain fortune, addicted ts th 
= cruelty more than love. But thuſe men whole eye- Vit 
8 brows pre at a leſſer diflance from each other, are for mc 
\ J the moſt part of a dull underſtanding, yet ſubtle enough lus 
jn theirdcalings, and of an uncommon boldneſs, Which un 
bs j: often attended with preat felicity ; but that which ſor 
1 i oft cemmentab!e in ther is, that ihey are moſt eye 
fac esd confant iv beir tirentitips, var 
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ne be made from the eyes of cither 


| man er TWIMman. 
Neat and full eyes, either in man or woman, ſhe w 
the perſon to be for the mit part ſlothful, boli, envious, 
» bad concealer of ſecrets, miſcrable, yan, given to 


7 lying, and yet of 41 bad memory, fl w in invention, 


weak in his intellectuals, and yet very much Conceited 
of that little knack of wiſdom he thinks himſelf matter 
e whole eyes arc hollow in his head, and there- 
wiſcerns excellently well at a great diſtante, 13 
that is ſuſpicious, malicious, furious, perverſe in 
his converſation, of an extraordinary memory, bold, 
cruel, and falſe both in words and deeds, threatening, 
vicious, e envious, and treacherous: 
But he whoſe eyes are as it wete ſtarting out of his 
head, is a ſimple fooliſh perſon, ſhameleſs, very fſer- 
vile, and eaſy to be perſuaded either to vice or virtue, 
He who looks ſtudiouſly and acutely with his eyes 
and eye lids downwards, it denotes he is of a malici- 
ous nature, very treacherous, falſe, unfaithful, envi- 
ous, miſerable. impious towards God, and diſhoneſt 
towards men. He whoſe eyes are ſmall, and conve- 
niently round, is baſhful and weak, very credulous, 
liberal to others, and open in his converfation. Hs 
whoſe eyes look aſquint, is thereby denoted to be a 
deceitful perſon, unjuft, envious, furious, a great Jiar, 
and, as the effect of all this, miſerable. He who hath 
a wandering eye, and which is rolling up and down, 
is for the moſt part a vain, fimple. deceitful man, 
luftſul. rreacheroas, or high-minded, and admirer of 
the ſair (ex, and one caly to be perſuaded to virtue or 
vice, He or ſhe whole eyes are twinkling, ard which 
move forward or backward, ſhew the perſon to ve 
luxurious, unfaithful, and treacherous, preſumptuour, 
and hard to believe any thing that's fpoken, If a per 
ſon has any greenneſs mingled in the white of his 
eyes, ſuch is commonly filly, and often very falſe, 
vam and deceit ful, unkind to kis fried,, a great con- 
ecater 


000 
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cealer of his own ſectets, and very cholerie 
whote eyes are every way rolling up and down al 
they who ie}uura move their eyes, and when they uo; 
| do as it were draw the'r eyes inwardly, and accurately 
faſten them upon ſome object, ſuch are by their It» 


: clinattons very malicious, vain-giorious, flothful, ge 
5 faithful, ervicus, faiſe, and contentious, They whole C 
* eyes ale add. ed to be blood- ſhot, are naturally chole- p 
ric, Round, diſdainful, cruel, without ſhame, perfidi- by 
Y | ous, and much inclined to (9 erſtition. They who ti 
. | haie eyes like thoſe of oxen, are perſons of good nu- 1 
5 triment, but of a weak memory, ate dull of under- fe 
C Nnaing, and ſilly in their converſations. But they, if 
* | whoſe eyes are neither too little nor too big, and in- hy 
A cline to black, do ſignify a man mild, peaceable, ho- = 
8 neft, witty. and of a good underſtanding; and one that, at 
4 when nced requires, will be ſcrviceable to his friend, thi 
1 f | ; fry 
> [| Thus from the eyes awe ſer” ral things may ſees nof 
| [28 By nelures art of 2 92 gm? thi: 
1 | that 10 manga Can mal. 4 lool ajireyy hon 
: 3s Put we thereby fome ſecret [ymp tems may in c 
_ Diſcein ef their inter tion, 6rd foreſes wh: 
. % Unto which paths their flops dice be ; of h 
2 \ And this mey teach us goodneſs mere te prizes us 
| ; For where one's good, there's inverty etherwiſty that 
1 Ir, (1 
bh 6 6 Of judgments drawn frem the ne/e. refs 
= f Along and chin noſe denotes a man bold, curious, plori 
= {i  Sngry, vain, eaſy to be perſuaded either to good of Het 
= | | evil, weak 2nd credulous A ic ng noe and extended, of ＋ 
= J the tip of it berding Cownwards, ſhe us the pe rion 0 Lis w 
lk 1 be wiſe, diſctedt, lecret,. and oſhcidus, hoveſt ard be of 
W 4 faithful, and ere who will not be over-re+chec in bats Wand o 
q J pnining. A bettſe ioſe is what cenotes a man to be wide 


1wpetuous in the « btaining his delices. alfo vain, tales Hinchin 
luxurious, we-k, and an uncertain man, apt to believe, Pente! 


and caſy to be perſuaded, A noſe broad in the mid- 
dle; 
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ieee towards the end, denotes a vain and tal- 


ative perſon, a liar, and one of hard fortune. He 
who hath a loag and great noſe, is an admirer of the 
fair ſex, and well accompliſhed for the wars of Ve- 
nus, being ignorant of the knowledge of any thing 
that's good : extremely addicted to vice; afſiduous in 
the obtaining what he defires, and very tecret in the 
proſecuti an of it; and tho” very ignorant would fun 
be thought very knowing. A noſe very arp on the 
tip of it, and neither too long not too ſhort, tos thick 
nor too thin, denotes the perſon, if a man, to be of a 
fearful diſpoſition, always pizing and previſh; aud, 
if a woman, a ſcold, contentious, wedded to her own 
humours, of a moroſe and dogged cairiage, and, it 
marcied, a plague to her huſband. A noſe very round 
at the end of it, and having but little nodrils, thews 
the perſon to be muaifcent and liberal, true to his 
truſt, but withal very proud, credulous, and vain. A 
noſe very long, and thin at the end of it, and ſome- 
thing round without, ſignifies one bold in his difcourte 
honeſt in his dealings, patient in receiving, and flow 
in offering injuries, but yet privately malicious, He 
whoſe noie is naturally more red than any other part 
9! 115 face, is thereby denoted to be covetous, impt- 
ous luxurious, aud an enemy to goodneſs. A nofe 

that turns up again, and is Jong and full on the tip of 
It, theweth a perſon that has it to be bold, proud, co - 

refous, envious, luzurious, a har, and deceiser, van 

glonous, unfortunate, and contentious, He whole n6': 

rieth high in the midd ie, is pradent aud politic, 22 4 

ef great courage, honnurable in his 3Rions, and true e 

bis word. A noſe big at the end, ſhews a perioa (© 

de of a peaceful diipoition, induArious, «nd faithfu', 

and of a gohd underſtanding, A very Ws note, wit 

wide nofrils, denote a min de of »pprevenfion, a { 

Iclined more to hmplicity thin Wifdom, and withl 
sontentious, Vail; oiiout, and a lief, 
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Tis ſram the noſe onr phyfiognamif 

wen mel men's inclinations, if he iff; 
And jim its colour and its various makes 
Of vice and Virtue can a ſurvey take, | 


$ 7. ent to be made from the n == 


When the noſtrils are cloſe and thin, they dendte 
a man to have but little teſticles, and to be very deſire 
ous of the enjoy ment of women, but modeſt in his 
convetſation. But he whoſe noſtrils aye great and t 
wide, is uſually well hung and luſtiul s but withal of 0 
an obvious, bold, and tieicherous ditpoſition; and 
tho“ cull of undeiflanding, yet conhdent.enough, 


Thus the ole 41 chieft) „ d the brutal party 
May learn to chuj e a ht aud by this art. 


C3, Of judgments to be made from the mouth. 


li 

A great and wide mouth ſhews a man to be bold, ſ 
warlike, ſhameleſs, and Rout, a great liar, & as great $ 
a talker and carrier of news, and alſo a great eater, but n 
2s to his intellectuals, he is ey dull, being for the d 
moſt part very ſimiple. A little mouth ſhews the per- h: 
ſon to be of a quiet and pacific temper, ſomewhat i} 
fearſul, but faithful, ſecret, modeNt, buuntitul, and but af 
a little caier. le whoſe mouth ſniells ol a big T 
breath, is one of a corrupted liver or lungs, is ek w 
times vain, wanton, occeiifal, er indifferent iptelietts, be 
envious, covetous, and a promiſe-bicaker, He that th 
Ras a tweet bicath is the contrary, be 
I from the munth it} J, due libs Aauile [te 0 

WH tai figns of good and bad way g ler d be : tee 
Fer led The WiInda 610<Wv 6% moot, 7 worth, er fe oF) Ol 
td bad freceed cu „ the mow! nh. Ace 

9 5. Juag ments dia vr from ths | 4 20 h,. ir ur- th; 
may. he 
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The lips, when they are very big and blubbering, 
Sew a perſon to be credulous, fooliſh, dull, and ſtu- 
pid; and apt to be incited to any thing. Lips of a dif- 
ferent ge, denotes a perſon to be diſcreet, ſecret in all 
things, judicious, and of a good wit, but ſomewhat 
batty. To have lips well coloured, and more thin 
than thick, ſhews a perſon to be goed-cenditioned and 


note well - humoured in all things, and more eaſy perſuaded 

efir- to good than evil. To have one lip bigger than ano- 

his ther, ſhews variety of fortunes, and denotes the party 
and to be of a dull ſluggiſh temper, and but of a very in- 

al of di ferent underſtanding, as being much addicted te 
and folly. 


The lips they fo much doat on for akiſs, 
Oft till fond lovers when they do amiſs. 


$ 10, Judgments drawn from the teeth. 


. When the teeth are ſmall, and but weak in perform- 

ing their othce, and eſpecially if they are ſhort and 
bold, ſew, though they ſhew the party to be of a weak con» 
great fituttun, yet they denote him to be of an extraordi- 
, but nay underſtanding and not only ſo, but alſo of a meck 
1 the dilpofttion, honeſt, faithful, and ſecret in whatſoever 
e per» he is intrutted with, To have ſome teeth longer and 
wha! ſhorter than others, denotes perſon to be of a good 
> but 2pprehenfion, but bold, diſdainful, euvious, and proud. 
a bag To have the teeth very long in chewing, and thin 
sen. witha!, denotes the perion to be envious, gluttonous, 
lies, bold, tharneleſs, unfaithful, and ſuſpicious. When 
e that the teeth look very brown or yellcwiſh, whether they 


be long or ſhort, it news the perion to be of a ſuſpici- 
045 temper, envious, deceitful, turbulent, To havg 
teeth firong and cloſe together, ſhews the party to be 
ofa long life, a defirer of novettres, and things that 
ace fair and Leautitul, but of a high ſpirit, and one 
1 a that will have his humour in all rthivgs; he loves to 
heat news, and aſterwerd, toreput t; and is apt to 

Tis | entertain 
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entertain any thing into his belief. To have teat 
thin and weak, ſhews a weak feeble man, andane's 
ſhort life, and of a weak apprehenſion 3 but chaltes 
ſhame-faced, tractable, and honeft. 
Thus from the teeth the learned can pretend, 
Whether man's ffepi te vice or virtue bend, 


$ 11, Judgments from the tongue. 


A tongue too ſwift in ſpeech ſhews a man to be 
downright fooliſh, or at beft but a very vain wit, A 


flammrring tongue, or one that flumbles in the mouth, 2 
fignifies a man of a weak underſtanding, and of a p 
wavering mind, quickly in a rage, and ſoon paciſied. a 
A vory thick and rough tongue denotes a man to be 17 
appiebenſive, ſubtle, and full of compliments, yat a! 
vainand deceitful, tieacherons and prone to impiety. p. 
A thin tongue ſhews a men of wildom and ſound in 
judgment, very ingenious, and of an affable diſpuſiti- 25 
on, yet ſometimes timorous, and too credulous, 
No wonder tis that ſrommen's ſpeech wwe ſee 
Whether they wiſe e ier foolifh be: 
But from a filert tungue var euthors tell 
The ſecret paſfions that wiikin us dwell, 
$ 12, Judgment to be drawn from the voice of wen 
and women. | 
fle 
A great and ful! voice in either ſe» ſhews thera to to 
be of a great ſpirit, confident, proud, and wilful A dr: 
faint and weak Voice, attended witl: but little breath, rea 
mme ws a perſon to be of a goud widerfianding, um- und 
ble fancy, a little eater, but weak of body, and of a Ad 
timorous diſpoſition. A loud and ſhrill voice which of 2 
ſrunds clearly, denotes a perion provident, ſagacious, and 
true, and inge nicus, but w.thal capricieus, vain-glue up u 
tious, and too cte qulous. A flrong voice, whea 4 vi p; 


ma 


m to 

A 
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mn 


eenotes him to be of a ſtrong conſlitution, 
anda good Underſtanding, neither too penurious nor 
tos prodigal, allo ingenious, and an admirer of the 
A weak and trembling voice ſhews the 


awner of itto be envious, ſuſpicious, low in buſineſs, 


Rebletand fearful. A loud, ſhrill, and unpleaſant 
voice, hgnifies one bold and valiant, but quarre!ſome 
andanucrious, and altogether wedded to his own hu- 
mours, and governed by his own counſels. A rough 
and hoarſe voice, whether in ſpeakiug or ſinging, de- 
notes one to be 2 duil and heavy perſon, of much guts, 
and little brains. A full, and yet mild voice, and 
pleaſing to the hearer, ſhews a perſon to be of a quiet 
and pleaſant diſpoſition (which is a great virtue, and 
rare to be found in a aoman) and alſo very thrifty 
and ſecret, not prone to anger, but of a yielding tem- 
per. A voice begging low (or in the baſe) and end- 
ing high in tne treble; denotes a petſon to be violent, 
angry, bold, ſecure. 


Thus by our weice "tis to an arti} tueton, 
Unto what virtue or what vice we're prone ; 
Aud he that will ef a gcod ue make cht, 
May cue her by ebſerving of her voice. 


C 13. Judgment drawa ge the chin, 
Ty 4 

A thick and full chin, abounding with too much 
fleſu, mes a man inclined to peace, honeſt aud true 
t» kis truif, but flow in invention, and ealy to be 
drawn either to good or evil. A peaked chin, and 
rea'onably full of Reih, ſuews a perſon to be of 2 good 
underſtanding, a high ſpirit, and laudable converſation. 
A double chin ſhews a peaceable diſpofition, but dull 
of ayprehenfion, vain, credulous, a great ſupplantor, 
and ſectet in all his act ions. A crooked chin, bending 
upwards, and peaked for want of fleſh, is, by the rule 
o pnyſognomy accotding te nature, a very bad man: 


» kaing 
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being proud, impudent, envious, threatninge ace 
fal, prone to anger and treachery, and a Hf 


nt 


Thus frem the forehead to the chin tue ut Rewn 
Haw mankind's inclinations may be known; 
From whence the ober vi . needs mufi hnd 
We're more te evil than ta gerd inclin'd 


. 


6 r4. Judgment: te be made fvom the beard, 


' Young men have uſua!ly hair begin to grow upon 

their chin at 15 years of age, and ſometimes ſooner, 
Thoſe hairs proceed from the ſuperfluity of the heat; 
the ſumes whereof aſcend totheir chin znd cheeks, 
like ſmoke to the funnel of a chimney ; and becauſe 
it cannot find an open paſſage by which it may aſcend 
kigher, it vents itſelf forth in the hair, which is cal» 
led the beard. There are very few or almoſt no wo- 
men at all that have hair on their cheeks 3 and the 
reaſon is, thoſe humours which cauſe hair to grow on 
the cheeks of a man, are by women evacuated in their 
monthly couries, which they have more or lefs, ac» 
eerding to the heat or coldneſs of the conſtitution, and 
the age and motion of the moon, of which we have 
ſpoken at large in the firſt part of this book. Vet 
ſometimes women cf a hot conſtitution have hair to 
be ſeen on their cheeks, but more commonly on their 
lips, or near unto their mouths, where the heat moſt 
aboundeth. And where this happens, uch women 
are much eddicted to the company of man, aud of a 
firong aod manly conſtitution. A woman who hath 
bus alittle hair on her cheeks, or about her mouth 
and lips, is of a good comple xion, we: k conftitution, 
ſhame<faced, mild and obedient ; whereas, a Woman 
ef a more hot complexion. is quite other wi'® But if 


a mas has a beard well compoſed, and thick of hair, 
Ggnifes a man of 2 good nature, honeſt, loving, ſo- 
61able, and full ef aumanity ; On the contrary ho 
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a worſe converſation. 


* 


eee of their virility, are transformed 
ure of pen into the condition of women, 


"Ofmen and 1w9men's brarts 1 might ſay more, 
ut prudence bids me this diſcourſe give ver, 


Great and thick ears are a 
eertain ſign of a foolith per- 
ſon, of a bad memory, and 


worſe underftanding. Burt ſmall and thin ears ſhew 2 
perſon to ve of a good wit and underſtanding, grave, 
ſecret, thrifty, modeſt, reſolute, of ' a good memory, 
and one willing to ſerve his friend. He whoſe ears 
are longer and broader than ordinary, is thereby figni« 
fed to be a bold man, uncivil, vain, fooliſh, ſe-vicea - 
ble to another more than himſelf, and a man of ſmal 


induftry, but of great ſtomach. 


Win dis juft praiſe unwillingly dith hear, 
Sie os a good life, as well as 4 good car. 


A face apt to ſweat on every 
motion, ſhe ws the perion to be 
of a hot confiitution, vain and 
luxurious, of a good ſtomach, 
but of a bad underftanding, & 
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hath but little beard, is for the mot part natural. | | 
mou mining, peeviſh, and unſociable. They who 


{ re. Tudgment from k 
the ears, 


A very fleſhy face ſhews the 
perion to be of a fearful diſpoſition, but a merry heart, 
and withal bountiful, diſcreet, exſy to be intreated, 
and uot tu believe every thing. A lean face, by the 
roles of phy ſiognomy, denotes the perſon to be of a 
09d und@Randing, but ſome what capricious, and diſ- 
nin ful in his converſation. A little and round face 
e a perſon to he ſimple, very fearful, of a bad 
memory, and a clowniſh diſpoſition, A plump face, 
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ris: 


ee always (hril and firange kind of | d 
eee, and arc of a weak conſtitution, We - 
eat ia the caſe of eunuchs, who, after } © 


| 16. Fudgmen 's. 
drawn from the face 
eilher of man or wee 
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and full of carbuneles, ſhews a man g 
drinker of wine, vain, daring, and ſo 
A face red, or high coloured, ſhews a male bemaury 
inclined to choler, and one that will bein 
and not caſily pacified. A long and ea ß 
2 man to be both bold in ſpeech and action as 
fooliſh, quarrelſome, proud, — and ge 
A face every way of a due proporffon, dend 


genious perſon, one hit for any thing, and v 
inclined to what is good. One of a broad, Tull fat 


face is, by the rules of phyſiognomy, of a dull, lum. 


| Piſh, heavy conſtitution, and for that one virtue hay 


three vices. A plain flat face, without any riſing, 
fhews a perſon to be very wiſe, loving, and courtly in 
his carriage, faithful to his friend, and patient in ad- 
verſity. A face ſinking down a little, with creaſes 
in it, inclining to Jeanneſs, de notes a perſon to be very 
laborious, but envious, deceitful, falſe, quarreiſome, 
vain, and filly, of a dull and clowniſh behaviour. A 
face of a handſome proportion, and mere inclining to 
fat than lean, ſhews a perſon juſt in his act ions, true 
to his word, civil and reſpectful in his behaviour, of 
an indifferent underfianding, and of an extraordinary 
memory. A crooked face, long and lean, denotes 2 
man endued with as bad qualities as the face is with 
ill features. A face broad about the brow, and ſhar- 
per and leſs as it grows towards the chin, ſhews a 
man ſimple and fooliſh in managing his affairs, vain 
in his diſcourſe, envious in his nature, deceitful, 
quarrelſome, and rude in his converſation. A face 
well coloured, full of good features, and of an exaR 
ſymmetry, and a juſt proportion in all its parts, and 
which is delighttul to look upon, is commonly the 
index of a fairer mind, and ſhewsa perſon to be well 
diſpoſed; but withal declates that virtue is not fo im- 
pregnably ſeated there, but that by ſtrong temptation 
(eſpecially of the fair ſex) it may be ſupplanted ard 


evercome by vice. A pale complexion ſhews the 
a ; perſon 
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Frſon not only to be gckle but \ ery n 111 ns, fre Che 
ii pen ty mw, 404 extre ns ute 
MORE well cl ured ers the perten ts 
be of a pratie-wort ly diſp zation, and x found c:me 
reef, nd retpettful to bis friend, 
ready to do any mah a courtely, and very eaſy to be 


tful, wawntioany thing. 
in- 
uch Thus Phy fognomy readeth in each face 
fat What vice or virtue we're moſt prone t' embrace; 
um- For in man's face there hardly is a line, 
hag But of ſome inward paſſion tis a fign ; 
ſing, And he that reads this ſection o'er may find 
ly — The faireſt face has ſtill the cleareſt mind. 
ag. 
eaſes g 17. Of judgement drawn from the head in general ei- 
very ther of man er weman. | 
ome, 
A A great head and round withal, denotes the perſon 
ng to to be ſecret, and of great application in | carrying on 
true bufineſs, and alſo ingenious, and of a large imaginative 
„ of faculty and invertion; and likewife laborious, con- 
nary fant, and honeſt. The head whoſe gullet ſtands forth, 
tes A and inclines towards the earth, ſignifies a perſon 
with thrifty, wiſe, peaceable, ſecret, of a retired temper, 
ha- and conſtant in the management of his affairs. A long 
WS 2 Bi head and face, and great withal, Cenote a vain, foo- 
in um, and idle perſon, newſangled, credulous, and very 
itiul, MFanvious. To have one's head always ſhaking, and 
\ face Bi moving from fide to ſide, denotes a ſhallow weak per- 
exact Won, unftable in all his actions, given to lying, 3 great 
„ and geceiver, a great talker, and prodigal in all bis fore 
ly the Neunes. A big head and broad face ſhew a man to be 
« well ery courageous, a great hunter after woman, very 
o im- 


Fulpicious, bold, and ſhamelefs. He who hath a very 
die head, but not fo preportiunate as :t curht to the 
Poly, if he hath a ſhort neck and crocked zullet, is 
generally a man ofa ſhiewd apprehenſion, wile, ſe- 
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cret, ingenious, of a ſound judgment: tra 
and cuurageous to all He who hath a little head, and 
2 long fender thivet, 15 for the moſt , very 
weak, vet apt to len, but unfortunatednnlis nd 
ons. And lo much thall ſuthce with reſpect to judg- 


ment from the head and face. 


„ be. 
Of judgments drawn jrim various other parts of man's 
budy, c. ' 
N the body of a raan the head and fece are princi- 
pal parts, being the index which heaven has laid 
opeu tocvery one's view to make 4 judgment there. 
from, theic fore I have been the larger in my judg- 
ments tom the ſeveral parts thereof. But as to other 
parts I hai] be much mere brief, as not being 10 ob- 
vious to the eyes of men; yet 1 would proceed in | 
order 
The thi oat, if it be white, whether it be fat cox lean, 
ſhews a man to be vain-glorious, wanton, and very 
much ſubject to choler. If the throat be fo thin and 
lean that the veins appear, it ſhews a man to be weak, 
Now, ard of a doll and heavy conftitutien. 

A long neck ſhews one to have along and fender 
foot, and that the perion 1s ſtiff and inflexible either 
to good or evil, A ſhort neck ſhews one to be witty 
and ingenious, but deceitful and inconſtent, well (kil- 
Jed in the ule of arms, and yet carcs not to uſe them, 
but 1s a great lover of peace and quictaets, | 

A le'n thoulde;-bone ſignifies a man to be weak, 
tirmorous, peaceful. not labuzious, and yet fit for any 
emyloyment. He whoſe ſhoulder-bones are of a great 
big neis, is commentv, by rhe fules of phyſiognomy, © 
a Hong man, faithfu}, but unfortnnate; ſomewht 
dull of uncerfardine, very Jaboricus, a great eater and 
drinker, and one equally contented in all conditions, 
Jie whoſe ſhonlder-bene ſeems to be ſmooth, is by the 
rule of nature, modeRt in his look, and temperate | 
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all his ations both at bed and board. He whoſe ſhoul- 
der-bones af agreat bigneſs, is commonly, by the rules 
of phyhognomy, a Kreng man, faithful, but unfortu- 
nate; femeWhat dull of underſtanding, very laborious, 
a great eater and drinker, and one equally contented 
in all conditions. He whoſe ſhoulder-bone ſeems te 
be imoath, is by the rule of nature, modeſt in his look, 
and @mperate in all his actions both at bed and board. 
He whoſe ſhoulder bone bends, and is crooked in- 
wardly, is commonly a dull perſon, and withal de- 
ceit ful. | 

Long arms, hanging down and touching the knees, 
dho' ſuch arms are rarely ſeen, denote a man liberal, 
but withal vain-glorious, proud, and inconftant, He 
whoſe arms are very ſhort, in reſpe& of the ſtature of 
his body, 18 thereby ſignified to be a man of a high 
and gallant ſpirit, of a graceful temper, bold and war- 
like. He whoſe arms are heavy, and full of bones, 
finews, and fleth, is a man of reaſonable firenzth, a 
great delirer of novelties and beauties, and one that is 
very credulous, and apt to believe every thing. He 
whoſe arms are very hairy, whether they be lean or 
far, is for the moſt part a luxurious perſon, weak in 
body and mind, very ſuſpicious, and malicious withal. 
He who'e arms have no hair on them at all, is of a 
weak judgment, very angry, vain, wanton, credulous, 
eaſily deceived himfelf, and yet a great deceiver of o- 
thers, no fighter: aud very apt to betray his deareſt 
friends. 


CHAP: TIF, 
Of PalmiAry, fhewing the waricut judgments drawn frog. 
the band 


EING engaged in this Third Part to ſhew- what 
judgments may be drawn according to phyfiog- 
way, from the ſeveral parti of the bedy, and coming 


my 
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in order to ſpeak of hands, it has put M Weer. 
neceſſity ef ſaying of ſumething abcut Palmilry,whick 
is ajudgment made of the conditio 
and fortunes of men and women, from 
lines and characters nature has imprint 
hands, which are almoſt as various as the H 
have them. And to render what I ſhall ſlay themacs 
plain, I will in the hi ft place preſent the Scheme 
Figure of a Hand, and explain the various line NE. 


From this the reader will ſee that one of the lines, 
and which indeed is reckoned the principal, is called 
the line of /ife ; this line incloſes them, feparating it 
from the hollow of the hand The next to it, whick 
is called the natural line, takes its beginning from the 
rifing of the forefinger, near the line of life, & reaches 
to the table line, and generally makes a triangle, thus, 
the table line, commonly ealled the line of fortune, 


begins under the little finger, and ends near the mid- 
dle fin;er. The girdle of Venus, which is another line 
ſo called. begins near the firft joint of the little finger 
and ends between the forefinger and the middle fin- 
ger. The line of death is tbat which plainly appears 
in a countcr line to that of life, and is by ſome called 
the ter line, ending ufually as the other ends: For 
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can go no farther. There are alſo lines in the fleſhy 
parts, as in the ball of the thumb, which is called the 
mou of Fanuey under each of the fingers ate alſo 
ien are each one governed by ſeveral pla- 
nets; andthe hollow of the hand is called the plain of 
Mart; thus, 

The thum we to dame Venus rule commit; 
4 e the ſoreſinger ſways as he thinks fit: 

D Saturn does the middle finger guide; 

O'er the ring-finger Sol docs flill prefide : 

The o0u1fide br awwn pale Cynthia does direct: 

And into i hollow Mars does moft inſpeet : 

The little ſinger does to Merc'ry fall, 

Miel is the nimblefl planet of them all. 

I proceed to give judgment from theſe ſeveral lines: 
In the 1& place take notice that in palmiſtry the lefe 
hand is chiefly to be regarded; becauſe therein the 
lines are moſt viſible, and have the ſtricteſt commu - 
nion with the heart and brain, In the next place 
obſerve the line of life, and if it be fair, extending to 
its full length, and not broken with an intermixture 
of croſs lines, it ſhews long life and health; and it is 
the ſame if a double line of life appears, as there ſome- 
times docs, When the ſtars appear in this line, it 88 
a fignification of great loſſes and calamities: If on 
it there be the figure of two O's ora X, it theatens 
the perſon with blindneſs ; if it wraps itſelf about the 
table line, then does it promiſe wealth and honour, 
to be attained by prudence and induſtry. If the line 
de cut or jag'd at the upper end, it denotes much fick- 
neſs ; if this line be cut by any line coming from the 
mount of Venus, it declares the perſon to be unfortu- 
nate in love and buſineſs alſo, and threatens him with 
ſudden death. A croſs between the line of life and 
the table line, ſhews the perſon to be very liberal and 
charitable, and of a noble ſpirit, Let ws fee the fig ni- 
fSeation of the table line. 1 

e 
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The table line, when broad and of alively color 
He ws a hateful conftitution, and a quiet eentented 
mind, and of a courageous ſpirit . But iFithagcrofſes 
towards the little finger, it threatens i ee 
much affliction by fickneſs. If the line be geublezar 
divided into three parts at any of the extremities it 
ſhews the perſon to be of a generous temper, SREara 
good fortune to ſupport it ; but if this line be forked at 
the end, it threatens the perſon ſhall ſuffer bygealous 
hes and doubts, and Joſs of riches gotten by deceit If 
3 points ſuch as theſe +. * are found in it, they denotes 
the perſon prudent and liberal, a lover of learning, 
and of good temper. If it ſpreads towards the fore 
and middle finger, and ends blunt, it denotes perſer- 
ment. Let us o ſee what it ſignifies by 
The middle line. This line has in it oftentimes (for 
there is ſcarce a hand in which it varies not) divers 
very fignificant characters. Many ſmall lines between 
this and the table lines, threaten the party with ſick- 
neſs, but alſo give him hopes of recovery. A half 
croſs branching into this line, declares the perſon ſhall 
have hogour, riches, and good ſucceſs in all his under- 
tak ings. A half moon denotes cold and. watry diſ- 
tempers; but ſun or ſtar upon this line promiſes proſ- 
22 and riches: This line double ina woman 

ews ſhe will have ſeveral huſbands, but without any 
children by them. 

The /ine of Venus, if it happens to be cut or divided 
near the fore finger, threatens ruin to the party, and 
that it ſhall be fal him by means of laſcivious wemen, 
and bad company. Two croſſes upon this line, one 
being on the forefinger, and the other bending to- 
wards the little finger, ſhews the party to be weak, 
and inclined to modeſty and virtue; indeed it gener- 
ally denotes modeſty in women, and theref+re thoſe 
w ho defire ſuch wives, uſually chuſe them by this 
Fandaid. 

The iter line, if it be ftrait, and croſſed by other 

lines, 
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nes, ſhews the perſon to be of a ſound judgment, 
and a piercing uader ſtandiag! burif it be winding, 
crooked; and pending outward, it ſh-ws deceit, and 
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with flatterey, abdthat the party is not to de trutted, If 
le, of ir makes tangle J or quadrangle U 't thews the 
„ it party bn be of a noble deſcent, and am ous of han- 
of a our aug promotion. If it happens that the {ine and 
edat the middle line begin near each other, it denotes the 
alou- de weak in judgment, if a man; but it a K 
rf woman, danger by hard lavour. 
nets The plan of Mrs being in the hollow of the hand, 
—_ moſt of the lines paſs through it, which renders it very 
foro ſigaificant. This plan being hallow, and the lines be- | 
fer- ing crooked and diſtorted, threatens the party to fall 61 
by his enemies. When the lines, beginning ar the 

; (for wriſt, are long within the plan, reaching the brawn 

werd of the hand, that ſhews the perſon to be one given to 
Feed quarrelling, often in broils, and of a hot and fiery ſpi- 
ick= rit, by which he tha'l ſuffer much damage. If deep 

half large croſſes be in the middie of the plan, it ſhews 

ſhall the party ſhall obtain honour by martial exploits ; but 
der- if it be a woman, that the ſhall have ſeveral huſbands, 
dis- and eaſy labour with hgr children. 
prof- The fine of death is al when any eroſſes or broken 
mar lines appear in it; for they threaten a perſon. with 4 
any ſickneſs and a ſhort life. A clouded moon appearing 

: therein, threatens a child-bed woman with death. A 
iced bloody ſpot in the hne denot2s a violent death A far, 

and like acomet, threatens ruin by war, and dezth by peſ- : 
mens tilerce. But if a bright fun appears therein, it pto- # 
| Ons mites long life and proſperity. 
"dw As for the lines in the wriſt being fair, they denote { 
cak, good fortune, but if eroſſed and broken, the contrary. 

mere Thus much with eſpect to the ſeveral lines in the 
hoſe hand. Now as to the judgment to be made from the 

this hand itſelf, if the hand be ſoft and long, and lean with + 

al, it denotes the perſon of a good underſtanding, a 
ther lover of peace and hone ny, diſcteat, feryiczad!e, a 
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good neighbour. 2 lover of learning. N dee hang 
are very thick and very ſhort, is thereby Fee is 
be fa th ful, frong, and laburi. us, an one that cannot 
long re ain his anger, He whoſe kands me tall of 
hairs, and thote hairs thick and great ones, nos 
ge's u hal be crooked, is thereby denoted falatinus 
rious, van, falſe, of a dull underſtanding, 
fooliſh than wiſe. He whoſe hands and 
bend upwards, is commonly a man liberal, ſerviceable; 
a keeper of ſecrets, and apt, if in his power, (for he is 
ſeldom fortunate) to do any man a courtely, He 
w hoſe hand 1s Riff, and will not bend at the upper 
joints near to his fingers, is always a wretched miler- 
able perſon, covetous, obſtinate, increduloua, and one 
that will believe nothing that contradiéts his own p1i- 


vate intereſts, 
And thus much ſhall ſuffice to be ſaid of judgments 


in phy ſiognomy taken from the hands. 


Thus he that nature richly underflands 
May, from each line imprinted on his hands 
Iii future fate and fortune come to know, 
And in what path it is his feet fhall ge; 
His ſecret inclinations he may ſee, 

And to what vice he all adified he: 
Toth" end that when he locks into his hand, 
He may ufo his guard the better fland, 
And turn his wand" ing fleps anuther way 
Whene'er ke finds he does from virtue ſtray. 


CHAP. V. 


. c 
Judt ments according te Phyfrognomy, drawn from tie 
ſerieral parts of the bedy, from the hands to the feet. 


Large and full breaſt ſhews a man valiant and 
courageous, but withal proud, and hald to dei 


Wi, Quickly angry, and very aj prebetikve of an in- 
Jury. 
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fury. He whoſe breaft is natrow, and which riſeth a 
ittle.in the middle of it, is, by the beſt rules of phy- 
fognomys ofa clear ſpirit, of great underftanding, 
good in counſe], very faithful, clear both in mind aud 
s an allay to all this, he is ſoon angry, 
eee long to keep it. He whofe breaſt is ſome- 
, is very luxurious, and ſerviceable to ano- 
ther, He who hath no hairs upon his breaft, is a man 
weak by nature, of a ſlender capacity, and very timo- 
rous, but of a laudable life and conveiſation, inclined 
to peacey and much retired to himſelf. 

The back of the chin-bone, if the fleſh be any 
thing hairy and lean, and higher than any cther part 
that is tehind, Ggnifies a man ſhameleſs, beaſtly, and 
withal malicious. He whoſe back is large, big, & fat, 
js thereby denoted to be a ſtrong and ſtout man, but 
of a heavy diſpoſition, vain, flow, and full of deceit, 

A man who hath a great paunch, or belly ſtrutting 
eut, is one that, by the rules of phyfiognomy, is apt to 
have a good opinion of timſelt, a great eater, and a 
greater drinker, ſlow in undceiftancing, and flower in 
proſecuting what he undertakes; yet very magnani- 
mous, and indifferently honeſt. He whoſe belly is 
but little, is for the moſt part a labot ious man, con- 
ſtant in his undertakings, ſagacious, of a good under - 
ſtanding, and ſound judgment. He whoſe belly is 
very hairy that is to fay, {rom the navel downwards, 
is nenoted thereby ty be very tatkative, boid, appre- 
henf' ve, witiy, a lover of learning and eicquence,. and 
ſpeaks well ot himſelf, noble in his telolutiens, but 
not very tortunafe. 

He or ſhe, whoſe belly is ſoft over all the body, is 
weak, luſtſul, and fearful upon little or no occalion, of 
a good underFanding, and an excellent invention, but 
Iittle eaters, faithful, but of a various fortune, and 
meets with more adverfiiy than proire:ity, He whote 
ficlh is rougb and hard, is a man of a tFrorg contitue 
tion, and very bold, but va'ng rroud, and of a cruel 
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temper. A perſon whoſe kin is ſmoothy ſoft, en 
white, is a perſon curious, vain-glorieus, timerous, 
ſhame-faced, malicious, falſe, and too Wit 
all he hears. W 
Thick ribs and fleſhy, ſignify one of a i 
ſtitution, but dull, ſlow, heavy, and fooliſh. Ongmner 
ribs are thin and hollow, and diſtitute of me 
is for the moſt part of a weak conſtitution, Names 
to endute hardſhip, apprehenſive, honeſt, and edu 
entious. 
A thigh full of hair, and the hair inclined to curl, 
ſignifies one luſty, licentious, fit for copulation : 
thighs with but little hair, and thoſe ſoft and ſlender, 
ſhews the perſon to be reaſonably chalte, and one that 
ha no great deſite to venereal plealures, and who will 
have but few children. 
Hips that are fleſhy, denote the perſou to be by!c's 
ſtrong, and prodigal. And this appears not only in 
human Kind, but in ſeveral fowl; that are flethy in 
thoſe parts, as the cock, the hawk, and others, But 
on the contrary, hips thin and lean, ſignify the party 
to be weak, timorous, and unfit for hard labour. 
Knees that are full and fat, do ſignify a man to be 
liberal, but very fearful, vain, and not able to endure 
any great labour : But he whoſe feet are lean, and ths 
bones thereof do eaſily appear, is ſtrong, bold, induſ- 
trious, not aptto be tired, a good tootman, and one 
that delights to travel. 
The legs of both men and women have a fleſhy 
ſubſtance behind, which are called calves which na- 
ture hath given them (as in our book of living crea» 
tures we have obſerved) in lieu of thoſe long tails, 
of thoſe long tails, which moſt other creatures have 
pendant behind. Now a great calf, and he whoſe 
legs are of a great bone, and hairy witha!, dengte the 
perfon to be trong, bold, ſecure, dull in underſtauding 
and fluw in buſineſs, inclined to procreation, and vor 
the moſt part fortunate in his under:akings, Little 

; legs, 
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3 tm things extrar 
Tens, andreckon thoſe * on them, ſhews the perſon to 
be weak; feartui, of a quick underftanding and neither 
Juxzurous at bed nor board. He whoſe legs do much 
abound with hairs, ſhews he has great lore in ano- 


m- aud that he is luſt ful and luxurious firong, 
ole ie in his reſolutions, and abounding with il 
ſh, humours. 
ade points of the feet, if they be broad and thick, 
ei- & ſtand out withal, ſignify the perſon to be ſhame fac- 
ed, ſearful, weak, not apt to endure hardſhip,, or much 
url, labour, but withal very faithful, apprehenfive of any 
on; thing, and kind to his friend. He or ſhe, the nails 
cery of whoſe fe are crouked like falcons, is a perſon of a 
that malicious, gicedy, and revenous diſpoſition; but 
will thoſe whoſe nails af their feet are of a competent 
length ard rhicknels, anc a litle reddiſh withal, are by 
ue nature bold, ſtrong, and bigh-ſpirited. 
y in The feet of either meu or women, if broad and 
y in thick, and ftand out witha), fignify the perſon to be 
But ſhametaced, feartul, weak, not apt to endure hard- 
Party ſhip, or much labour, bur withal very faithful, appre- 
henſive of any thing, and kind to his friend. He or 
to be ſhe, the nails of whole feet are crooked like falcons, 
dure is 2 pericn of a malicious, greedy, and ravenous diſ- 
d ths poſition ; but thoſe whoſe nails of their feet are of a 
ndul= competent length and thickneſs, and a little reddiſh 
one withal, are by nature bold, ſtrong, and high-ſpirited. 
The feet of either men or women, if broad and 
fleſhy thick with fleth, and long in figure, eſpecially if the 
h na- / ſkin feels hard, they are by nature of a ftrung congitu- 
e tion and a groſs nutriment, but of a weak intellect, 
tails, Which renders their underſtanding vain, But feet that 
have are thin and lean, and of a ſoft tkin, ſhew the perſon 
whoſe to be but weak of body, but of a ſtrong undeiſtanding, 
te the BY and of an excellent wit. 
audIng Ide nail of a foot belongs to a man or woman, but 
nd doe talons or claws are proper on:y to birds and beaſts : 
Lirtle Aud ever nails in men of women are net without 
legs, G their 
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their ſigni fication in Phy ſiog , _» 

long, his, and of a good coloy!* moge Her man 
or woman to be of a good condition, and ofa. good 
and ſound diſpoſition of body: Befides, where thammaile 
are thus long and thin, it ſhews that the nations 
that perion fed on things of a good nouriſhment 
on n» meats that were over-ſalted, or un 
Tnoſe whole nails are white, with ſome miß 


redneſs, are heaſthſul perlons ; and thoſe whoſenane 


are groſs and of another colour. are for the moſt part 
fickly and weak. 

The kheels,yg hen little and lean, ſhew a perſon apt 
to entertain fear upon any light occaſion, and alſo de- 
note weakneſs and fimplicity. When the heels are 
full, that is to (ay, great and thick, it is a fign the per- 
fon is bold, fireng, and courageous, and apt to endure 
labour, 

The ſoles of the ſeet do adminiſter plain and evident 
figns whereby the diſpoſitions & conttitutions of men 
and women may be known, as do the palms of their 
hands, being as full of lines, by Which lines all the 
fertunes or the misfortunes of men or woman may be 
known, and their manners and inclinations made 
plainly to appear. But this in general we may take 
notice of, that many long lines and ſtrokes do perſage 
many #/Ni{tions, and a very troubleſome lite, attends 
ed with much grief and toil, care, property, and miſe- 
ry ; but ſhort lines, if they arc thick and full of crofs- 
lines, are yet worſe in every degree. Thoſe, the fkin 
of whole ſoles are very thick and groſs, are for the 
molt part able, ſtrone and venturous. Whereas, on 
the contrary, thoſe the ſkin of whoſe ſoles or their 
ſeet is thin, ne generally weak and timerous. 

I ſhall now, be fore I conclude (having given an ac- 
count of what judgment may e made by obſerving 
tie feveral parts of tha body, from the crawn of the 
Rede the ſole of the font) give an account of what 
3 4, 7411'3 my be drawn, by the rules of Phy hogno- 
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6.4 


wy, from things extraneous te the body, among 
which I recKon thoſe excreſcences which are {ound 


»od upen many; and which indeed to them are parts of 
ils the Beggs but are ſo far from being neceſſary parts, 
of ee the deformity and burden of it, and ſpeak 
ind io the body as they diſtinguiſh perſons, 
ed. x. Of crooked and de/ormed perſons 

of @Erooked breaſt or ſhoulder, or the exuberance 
ils of flicth in the body either of man or woman, 
art lignifles the perſon to be extremly parkmonious and 
ingenious, and of great underfiancing, but very cove- 
apt tous, and ſcraping after the things of the world; at- 
de- tended alſo with a very bad memory, being allo very 
are deceitful and malicious: They are ſe dom at a medi- 
er- um. but either very virtuous, or extremely vicious. 
ute But if the perſon deformed hath an excreſcence on his 
| bre aſt inficad of the back, he 1s for the moſt part of a 
ont double heart, and very mitchie vous. 
nen 2. Of the divers manners of waking, and particular 
heir pojrures both of men and women. 

the E or the that goes flowly, making great ſteps as 
be they go, are generaliy perſons of bad memory, 
ade and dull of apprehenſion, given to loitering, and net 
ake apt to believe what is told hem He who goes apace, 
age and makes thort Reps, is moſtly fuccetsful in all his 
nds undertakings, (wift in his imagination, and nimble 
iſes in the diſpofition of his affairs, He who makes wide 
ofs- and uneven ſteps, and goes ſide long with l, is of 2 
kin gieedy, ſordid nature, ſubile, malicious, ind wie to 
the evil, a 

on 3. Of the rommon git er mation de in mn & wCman. 
heir VERY man hath a certain king ot gait or moti- 

on to himſelf, end ſo ina manner hath every 

ac Woman : For a man to be ſhaking his head, ufig 
ring any light motion with his hands or fee? when he mould 
the be reticed ; this man, whether he Rtinds, or fits, or 
hat ſpeaks, is atwavs accompanied w:ith an extravagant 
no- motion, unneceſſary, [upertiuous, uideadiume, Now 
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F 1 this man, by the rules and nature of PHH is 


a Man Vain, unwiſe, unchalte, a detragßh 
untanheui. He or ſhe whoſe motion is 
when digung with any one, is for the mingnn_ 
c and weil-bred, and fit for any employmen_—_ 
genious, apprehenſive, frugal faithful, and i 
in bufineſs. He u hote peſture is forward a 
or as it were Wiiking up and down, mimical, 88ers 
by dente to be a vain hIly perſon, of a heavy and 
dull wit, and very malicious. He whoſe motion is 
lame and ILmp4ay, or ac y ctherwile imperfect, or that 
| counterſe ts an imperfection, is denoted to be envi- 
ous, malicious, falle, aud dettacting. 
4 Judgments drawn from the flature of a man. 
Hyacgnomy diaus leveral judgments alſo from 
the ſtature of a min, which take as followeth : 
t a man be upiight and ſtraight, inclined rather to 
teannefs than fat, it ſhews bim to be held, cruel, 
proud, clamoruts, hard to pleaſe, and harder to be te- 
conciled when diſpleaſed; very frugal, deceitful, and 
in many things malicious. To be of a tall flatuie, 
| and corpulent with it, deuotes him to be not only 
$1008 nardſome but valiant alſo, of no extraordinary under- 
1 N #inding, and, which is worſt of all, ungrateful & tie- 
j mning. He who is extremely tall, and very lezn 
znd thin, is a projecting man that deſigns ne good to 
kimfelf, and ſulpeQs every one to be as bad as him- 
0 ſelf, importunate 16 obtain what he defies, and ex- 
| $ wemely wedded to his own humours. He who is thick 
en ſhort, is vain, envious, ſufpicious, and very ſhal- . 
- low of appretenhon: eaſy of belief, but very long be- 
| tore he Will forget an injury. He who is lean and 
by favit, but upright withal, 1s, by the rules of Phyi- 
1 N (gnomy, Wite ard ingenions, bold and confident, and 
mY fa goed unde Harding, but of a dete it ful heart, He 
who ſtuops as he pues, vor fo much by age as cuſtem, 
18 very laboricus, a rcrawmer of tecrets, but very nucre- 
duic u-, and uhct haf y to bel.cie crery vain report he 
f hears, 
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goes with his belly ſtrething forth, is 
ſociable; merry, and eaſy to be perſuaded. 
General 6bſervations worthy use. 

Ars you find a red man to be faithful, a tall 
man to be wiſe, a fat man to be ſwift of foot, 
bs be a fool, a handſome man not to be proud 
not to be envious, a whitely man to be 
cha talks thro” the noſe to ſpeak without 
ana, a knave to be no liar, an upright man not ts 
be bold and hearty to his own loſs, one that drawls 
when he ſpeaks not to be crafty and circumventing ; 
a man of a het conſtitution, and full of hair on his 
breaſt and body, not to be luſtſul; one that winks on 
an ether with his eyes, not to be falſe and deceitful ; 
one that knows how to (ſhuffle his cards, to he ignor- 
ant how to deal them; a rich man to be prodigal, a 
failor and hang man to be pitiful, a poor man to build 
churches, A higler not to be a liar, and praiſer of his 
wate ; a buyer not to find fault with and undervalue 
that he would willingly buy; a quack- doctor to have 
a good conſcience both to God and man; a bailiff or 
catchpole not to be a mercileſs villain ; an hoſteſs not 
to over-reckon you, and an uſurer to be charitable ; 
then ſay you have found a prod-gy, or men acting 
ecitraty to the common courte of their natures, 
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Of the powers of the Celrflial Bodies ver men and 109men 


AVING Goken thus largely of Ppyſiognomy, 

and the judgment. given thereby concerning 
the aiſpofitions and inchnations of men and women 
drawn by the ſaid art, from every part (yea even from 
the excreicences) of the bodies of men and women, 
it will de convenient here to ſhew how all theſe things 
come to paſs; and how it is that the tecret inclinatt- 


; 615 and future fates of men and women moy te known 


from 
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from the conſideration of the ſeveral parts oftheir bas 
dies. They ariſe from the power and gominien ot 
ſuperior powers over bodies inferior: Byron 
powers I underſtand the 12 Signs of t 
whoſe ſigns, characters, and fignifications, Gs 
that follow. 

I. Ane, a Ram, which governs the head 

2. Taurus, a Bull, which governs the nec 

3. Gemini, the Twins, which govern the "hate 
and arms. 

4. Cancer, a Crab, which governs the breaſt and 
Komach. V 

5. Leos a lion, which governs the back & heart. 

6 Vargo, a virgin, who governs the body and the 
bowels, 

7. Libra, a pair of balances, which govern the reing 
and luins. 

8. Scorpio, a ſcorpion, he governs the ſecret parts, 

9. Sagitarius, a ſatyr with bow and arrows, whe 


governs the thighs. " 
10. Capricorn, a goat, he governs the knees. de; 
11. Aquarius, a young man pouring eut a cup of i. 
water, he governs the legs. Ar 
32. Piſces, a fiſh, he governs the feet. the 
All which are exactly preſented to the eyes by the * 
foregoing fg ure. "Of 
It is here furthermore neceſſary to let the reader 2 
know ; that the ancients have divided the celeſtial deb 
ſphere into twelve parts, according to the number of volt 
theſe ſigns which are termed houſes; as in the fuſt hh 
houſes Aries, in the ſecond Taurus, in the third Ge- in: 
mini, &c. And beſides their aſſigning the twelve of N 
ſigns to the twelve houſes, they allot to each houſe Vir, 
its proper buſineſs. ſes « 
The firft houſe they give the ſignification of life. of s: 
The ſecond houſe has the ſignification of wealth, bout 
ſubſtance or riches. T 


The third is the manſion of brethren, 


The 
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The fourth"is the houſe of parentage. 
The 6th is the houſe of children. 
is the houle of ficknefs or diſeaſes, 
EM Teventh is the houſe of wedlock, aud alſo of 
mes becauſe oftentimes a wife or huſband proves 
wartenemy. 
ns the houſe of death, 
rn is the houſe of religion. 
Thetnth is the ſignification of honour. 
The eleventh of fricndihip. 
The twelfth is the houſe of afli tion and woe. 


ne All which are comprehended in the following three 
verſes, f 

5 Firff houſe ict life, the ſecond wea/th doth give, 

the The third have brethren, the fourth how parents livey 

f I ue the fifth, the fixth diſeaſe doth bring, 

408 Tie ſeventh wedtock, and the eighth death's fling] 
The ninth religion, de tenth honour Re tus, 

ts. Friendjhip the eleventh, and the tανjẽ“ our woes, 

he Now, aſtrologically ſpeaking, a houſe is a certaig 


place of the heavens or firmament, divided by certaim 
degrees, through which the planets have their motions 
of and in which they have their reſidence and are ſituate. 
And theſe houſes are dived by thirty degrees; and 
theſe figns or houſes are called the houſes of ſuch and 


the ſuch planets as make their reſidence therein, and are 

ſaid to delight in them, and as they are depoſited in 
ader ſach and ſuch houſes, are (aid to be either dignified or 
ſt1al debilitated. For tho' the planets in their-ſeveral re- 
of volutions go through all the houſes, yet there are ſome 
fuſt houſes. which they are more properly ſaid to delight 
Ge- in; as for inftance Aries and Scorps are the houfes 
ele of Mars, Taurus and Libra of Venus Gemmi and 
ule Virgo of Mercury, Sagitarius and Piſces are the kou- 
ſes of Jupiter, Capricogn and Aquarius are the houſes 
e. of Saturn Leo is the houle of Sol, and Cancer is the 


lth, 


houſe of Lnna, 
Tus body cf man, 2s we have ſhewesd, is not only 
governed 
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governed by the ſigos and planets, but every arty 


appropriated to one or other of them ; ſo according to 
the particular influence of each fign and planaer is 


governing, is the diſpoſition, inclination and 
the perſon governed. 
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Being choice and approved Remedies for 
all the ſeveral Diſtempers incident to 
the human body. 


A cephalic powder for fits and convuſſiue 
diſorders of the head, 


AKE, man's ſkull prepared, pow- 

der of roots of male peony, of 

each tounce and a half; contraverva, 
baſtard dittany, angelica, zedoary, of 
each two drams, mix and make a pow- 
der, add thereto two ounces of candied 
orange and lemon-peel, beat together to 
a powder, whereof you may take half a 


diam or a dram. 
A fo:der 
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ber the Epilepſy, or Falling 


ichneſs. 
Take of opoponax, crude antimony, 
bdloodcaſtor, peony ſeeds; of 
aaual quantity, make ſubtle 
the doſe about half a dram, in 
blacktherry water. Before you take 
it, the ſtomack muſt be cleanſed with 
ſome proper vomit, as that of Mynſinck's 
emetic tartar, from four grains to fix, 
If for children, ſalt of vitriol, from a 


ſcruple to half a dram. * 
Ir A vomit for Swimming in the Head. * 
to Take cream of tartar half a ſcruple, 


caſtor two grains ; mix all together for 
2 vomit, to be taken at four o'cloek in 
ve the afternoon. At night going to bed, 
it will be very proper to take adoſe of 
the apoplect ic powder. 
W- For an bend. ach of a long Handing. 
of Take the juice of powder of diffilled 
va, I water of hoglice, and continue the uſe 
of Jof it. | 
W- An Electuary for the Drop/y 
ied Take choice rhubarb one dram, gum 
lack prepared two drams, zyloloes, 
innamon, long birthwort, of each half a 
dram ; raiſings of the ſun ſtoned, fuſtiek, 
of 
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of each half an ounce ; the beftEnglill 
ſaffron, half a ſcruple ; with ſyrupe 
cf cichorn and rhuburb makes an-; 
ary. Take the quantity of a 
or a ſmall walnut, every morning tallings 
For Weakneſs in Womans" 

Aftor a gentle purge or two take the 
following decoction. vis A quarter of 
a pound of liguum-vite, ſaſſafras 2 oun- 
ces, raiſins of the ſun 8 ounces, liquo- 
Tice ſliced two onnces, ; boil all, in 
fix quarts of water, to a gallon ; 
ſtrain and keep for uſe. Take half a 
piat firſt in the morning, faſting twe 
hours after ; another at four o'clock in : 
the afternoon ; the third laſt at night 
going to bed, 

A Clyſfter proper in Pleuriſy. 

Take clean French barley a handful, h 
leaves of mallows, mercury, violets, of W P 
each a handful and a half, twelve da- fe 


„ 0 ns 


maſk prunes; boil all in a ſufficievt * 

quantity of water to a pint and a half: 

when firained, add an ounce and a half 

of freſh caſſia and red ſugar, with the, of 

yolk of an egg. This may be injected dr 

every other day. as 
An al 
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An ointment for the fame. 
Tako oil of violets, ſwaet almonds, 
an dunce, with whey and a little 
make an ointment ; warm it, & 
ie npon the part affected. 
An Ointment for the 1tch. 

Take ſulphur vive in powder half 
an ounce, oil of tartar per deliquium, 
a ſufficienty quantity, ointment of roſes 


"ay 4 ounces; makealinament, to which add 
In * * * 
* ſcruple of oil of ghodium to aromatize 

it, and rub the parts affected with it, 
is 
For a running Scab. . 
[We | 
. Tdke two pounds of tar, incorporate 
* mn * * * o 
ght it into a thick mais with good fifted 


aſhes ; boil the maſs in fountain water, 
adding leaves of ground-ivy, white 
ful horehound, fumitary, roots of ſharp- 
| pointed dock, and of elecampane, of each 
da- four handfuls ; make a bath, to be uſed 
with care of taking cold. 


ieut , ; 
alf: For Worms in Children. 
half Take worm-ſeed half a dram; flower 


of ſulphur a dram; ſa) prunella, half a 
ged WY dram ; mix, and make a powder, give 
as much as will lie upon a filver 3 pence 


night and morning, in treacle or honey. 
Or, 


a ſufficient quantity of ſyrup of juice 


x i 
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Or, for people grown up, you way add 
a ſufficient quantity of aloe roſatwtn, Wn 
ſo make them up into pills, threearwanl 
thereof may be taken every morning 
For the Gripes in Children,” 

Give a drop or two of the oil 01 
anniſeed in a ſpoonful of panada, milk, 
or what elſe you ſhall think fit. 

For Fevers in Children, . 

Take crabs eyes, a dram; cream of 
tartar, half a dram ; white ſugar- candy, 
finely powdered, the weight of both;mix 
all well together, and give as much as 
will lie on a ſilver 3 pence, in a fpoonful 


of barley-water, or ſack-whey, 


An Electua- or the Scurvy. 

Take conſerve of fumitory, Roman 
wormwood, ſcurvy-graſs. of each two 
ounces; powder of the roots of angelica, 
winter's cinnamon, Aaron's root, of 
each two drams ; powder of crabs eyes, 
a dram ; ſpecies diatriofaction, a dram 
and a half; ſalt of wormwood twodrams, 


of citron-peel, make an electury. Take 
the quantity of a nutmeg. Drink aftet 


it a good dravght of clarified whey. 1 
as 
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milk, 


For Ii of Urine. 
ke roots of mallows a pound, leaves 
Wmallows and marſhmallows, of each 
two bandfuls ; boil them in fix quarts of 
Derley-water to à gallon, ſtrain and 
weeten it with ſyrup of marſhmallows, 
and drink it as a common drink. 

4 Broth for Melancholy Perſons. 0 
Take chicken broth, wherein are boiled 


m of the roots of butchers? broom, chervil, 
andy, poly pody, the leaes of ſcolopendrium, 
zmix hart's tongue, and ceterache. Take a 
ch ag draught every morning, at 5 o'clock 1n 
>oful the afternoon, and laſt at night, diflolving 


*a each draught Half a dram of cream 

of tartar, and ten grain; of ſalt of worm« 
man wood. 6 
| two ED 
elica, 
t, of 
eyes, 
dram 
ams, 
juice Þ 
Lake 1 
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